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| SS Little time i had to spare from my 
employ 


NUMBER |! 


Crompton's Story Of His Great Discovery 


MONG the large collections of 
Samuel Crompton’s papers that 
have come to light in the last few 
weeks Is an autobiographical ac- 


eount of his early life, describing 
how he came to invent the spinning 
mule and how he surrendered it to 
the of the eotton trade The 
Manchester Guardian gives the fol- 
lowing extracts from this, preserv- 
ing Cromptons erratic spelling and 
punctuation. 


The account forms part of an 
extremely long and wordy letter 
which Crompton, then a man of 


nearly 54, wrote to Sir Joseph Banks, 
the president of the Roval society, 
in November, 1807. This was five 
Years before Crompton received the 
Parhamentary grant of £5,000. He 
had just had one trade subscription 
of £444, and his object it} approach- 
ing a.complete stranger, though a 
h.~h-placed one, was partly to in- 
quire how he might protect some 
improvements in weaving he had 
made and partly to engage interest 
with one who might put the inven- 
lors case before “the King and his 
Ministers in Council.” It is a char- 
acteristic letter of the later period, 
when Crompton was becoming a 
soured and disappointed man. 

Apart from the 
ihe insertions in 
and the 


cross-headings, 
square brackets, 
paragraphing ‘(Crompton 
had none) the text is as in Cromp- 
ions draft copy of his letter 
should be recalled in reading it that 
he Was born iT) 1753. went to live af 


he Hall-i’-th’-Wood in 1758. and 
invented the spinning mule in 1779. 
eiving it up to the trade in return 


lor a subscription of £72 in Novem- 
her, 1780: 


l am the only son of my Mother 
who was a Widdow more than forty 
vears in the where my 
lather died and our employ was in 
a small farm and spining of cotton 
Which at that day there was just 
Inany spiness 
at work 


Same house 


as 
spinners! as spindles 
and aS soon as i was Able 


a daily task was Assigned me to 
spi (.j at the age of 10 years j 
was} placed out for a year to learn 


‘oO Weave—from this time nothing 
material oceurred except for about 
12 years my principall pursuits were 
\rithmetic, with many of its various 
intriecies and uses. also Music made 


a part of my delights to fill up the 


how during the 12 years mention- 


ml above @ mashine was introduced 
info the eotton trade for Spining of 
cotton called a Jenny which greatly 
the cotton trade by 
producing so far greater a Quantity, 
so that we began to have warps of 
Single spun Yarn such as then could 
be produced, but if was of such a 
Quality none but those who had to 


rieased 


work if can tell for bad. I then 
wove 5/4 Marsailes Quiltings the 
warp of which was all of Jenny 
spun yarn, of which yarn when 
when in the Loom and if I could 


find one good thread of a vard long 


there was ten bad ones and being 
grieved at this i reasoned thus in 
my own mind if one thread can be 


good why not all good, this question 
[| often asked my own mind, to 
which 1} never could give any Satis- 
factory answer| to the Query, but 
then there certainly must be some- 
thing Essentially wrong in the then 


process of preparing and Spining of 


Cotton. 

and having full experience of all 
the process of preparing and Spin- 
ing on the Jenny—as well as on the 
Spindle—i became inflamed 
with a strong intense desire to 
liftie the evils of our then process of 
preparing and Spiming of Cotton not 
a Soul on earth knowing of my in- 
tention neither was there one in 
whom (|T} could hope to find any 
help from, and having the advan- 
lage of a Large old mantion House 
the in which 
there was a number of Spare Roams 
any of which i could take to my own 
private use having only my mother 
and two Sisters to OCCUPY the whole. 
other of these rooms 
| constaniy kept for my own private 
use no one knowing what i was 
about and here the whole of ny 
powers both of body and mind were 
Concentrated into ene continued en- 
deavour iO accomplish fhe object of 
Inv persuil, which was that every 
thread of Cotton varn should be 
Kaqually good. 
accomplish which and make up my 


Single 


rec- 


some one oT 


as 


near as possible 


mind on the subjeet (after very 
many repeated tmals and Experi- 
ments) which took me about 3 years 


Lo accomplish 
Success Achieved. 


this the whole of 
moment was Employed in 
makeing a machine which was to be 
the Standard on which to rest all ny 
future hopes both as to good yarn 
and profit to myself, which by Little 
Little i finished in about 18 


atler 
spare 


every 


Months |1.e., in 1779| for my finances 
would not allow me to proceed 
Quicker with it and having finished 
it i began to Spin on it for my own 
lise both warp and weft which warp 
and weft Eaqualled my Highest Ex- 
pectations 

but finding by experience that 
when 1 Stoped Spiming to weave 
What i had spun that my machine 
by Stoping did not do well as 
when kept constant working it De- 
lermined me to commence Spiner 
alllogether knowing that my yarn 
would answer every purpose the 
trade then stood in need of 

from the time of comencing 
Spiner I may Date the Decline of 
all the hopes 1 had then been flat- 
fered with in regard to myself which 
was in the begining of the 
1780 
“A Lighted Match to Gunpowder.” 

at that time all the Obstacles 
which stood in the way of the most 
extenswe and lucrative cotton trade 
ever known in this country was the 
want of good Spining, which no 
sooner did it begun to bé wove by 
Other weavers than myself than 
they were all Amasement saying, 
whence hath this man this varn? 
how 1s il produced? it was Like a 
lighted Match to gunpowder or the 
Discarge of a high Charped Electri- 


sf) 


cal Battery.—it spread in every 
direction and was sounded abroad 
far & near, the consequence was 
that it was teased from every Quar- 
ler Both publicly and privately. all 
the friends my little circle in life 


could afford me Stood agast afford- 
ing not the smallest particle of 
assistance and every one Looking on 
me as a prodige— 

now if you can form any Idea 
from what has been said before of 
my situation in life, and also of the 
Situation my mind and body must be 
in after so long and intense applica- 
fion of all their powers, the ardor 
of which nothing could Stop—be- 
fore i had obtained what i expected 
would be the end of all my labours. 
but alas how was i deceived. i found 
fo my Sorrow that it was not calcu- 
lated to contend with the men of 
the world neither did i know that 
there was any such a thing as pro- 
fection or support for me upon 
Earth I found i was unfit for 
the task which was before me as a 
child of two years old is to contend 
with an army of Diciplined men so 
that it was reduced to this Dilemma 
of Either De|s|troying my maschine 
ulltogethre or giving it up for the 


as 


Year 


use of the public, the later of which 
if i would do i was Loaded with 
aboundance of fair: promises which 
the men of the world at that day 
made me thely|] would do by way ot 
Subscription 
The Invention Surrendered. 

at Last i consented in hopes of a 
generous and Liberal subscription 
ihe consequence was that many 
Subscribed who would not pay the 
money they had with their own 
hand writing in a book for the pur- 
pose promised they would pay the 
sum they had their 
names and when i applied to them 
for it i got nothing but abusive Lan- 
guage to drive me from them which 
was Easyly done for i. never till then 
could think if possible that any man 
could pretend one thing and 
act the Opposite but i then found it 
was possible having had proof posi- 
Live 


set opposite 


say or 


and can assure you i receiv'd as 
much by way of Subscription as 
Built me a new Maschine with onl, 


i Spindles more than i had given up, 
the old one having 48 Spindles the 
new Spindles—and what is no 
Less Extraordinary than true is that 
ull the powers of all the genius that 
have had to do with my firs! spining 
frame have not been able to make 
the smallest improvement, the prin- 
cipall remaining the same, and the 
extent of its use as well as profit to 
the comercial interest of this nation 
has Exceeded all the hopes and ex- 
pectations even of the most E!x1- 
lravagantl 

and yet after all that has been said 
there remains an evil not named vel 
greater than all the foregoing which 
f if oould have_ been prevented ji 
could have acquired as and 
pirjinecely a fortune as that 
have been Acquired in trade. for 
after i had given up my first ma 
chine others well [as] myself 
having got a number of Machines 
they were allways Efnidevour Lo 
Kntice from me those that i had in 
Employ so that on what ever terms 
or conditions 1 engaged them they 
were made discontent, so that i must 
be constantly teaching green hands 
or Employ none 

A Partial Story. 

This is Crompton’s earliest and 
fullest attempt aft autobiography. 
Xt the age of 53 a struggling man- 
ulacturer of cambries in Bolton was 


one 


great 


any 


as 


looking back on the events ol 27 
years before, and thinking of the 


generations whom his invention had 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Care of Shaftings, Bearings and Pulleys 


HE man who is employed as 

Shafting oiler in a mill really 
holds a fiosition of much responsi- 
mility and importance, though rarely 
is he given a corresponding status 
Consider for a moment the trouble 
that might arise, with the attendant 
loss of production, should this man 
fail to do his work properly Con- 
sider the machinery that might be 
damaged and the lives that might be 
endangered should an accident re- 
sult due to the failure of this man 
to report defective pulleys or shaft- 
ing. Realizing, then, the importance 
of employing the best man possible 
for this work, let us ascertain what 
are the personal qualifications thal 
mark the efficient and desirable 
oiler. 

He should be preferably a young 
man, never an old man, An oiler 
must frequently climb ladders and 
stagings, crawl under shafts and 
hetween belts, often when thev are 
in motion, in order to care for hot 
boxes or to look for other trouble 
The more agile the oiler and the 
more able he is to climb, the more 
attention the equipment under his 
care will receive 

He should have normal hearing 
and normal vision; these in order to 
detect unusual and suspicious 
sounds, and to observe unusual 
movements in pullevs and shafting. 
Hie should also have a keen nose. 
quick to seent the odor of hot oil, 
first indication of a heated bearing. 
He should be a man of good jude 
ment, capable of making quick deci- 
sions in emergencies. He should be 
dependable and faithful to his job. 

The man who day after day oils 
tobe same shafting, observes the 
Sarnie pulleys and the same belts, 
will very quickly, if he be the right 
kind of a man, notice anv slight 
change either in appearance or 
sound, changes which the inexperi- 
enced observer or a person not fa- 
miliar with that particular section 
of transmission would fail to see. 
And as a rule most accidents to 
lransmissions equipment give some 
warning before they occur, either 
by means of an unusual sound of 
movement. Uf noted in 
lime serious damage to machinery 
and Injury to 
averted 


these are 
emplovees can be 


The duties of the: shafting oiler, 
while they may be many, depending 
upon the amount of transmission 
under his care, may be placed in 
two groups. First, he must oil the 
hearings, and second, he 
ihe hangers, pulleys and shafting 
clean. Too often the oiling part is 
faithfully done, but the eleaning is 
neglected. In no other kind of in- 
dustry.does the power transmission 
get so dirty or require so much 
cleaning as in textile manufactur- 
ing. Therefore, this latter feature 
is all important. 

Bearings may be lubricated in a 
number of ways. The bearing may 
be of plain type, that is, not ring 
oiling. In this case the lubricating 
agent will be either oil, non-fluid 
oil, or grease. It is not the purpose 
of this article to discuss the relative 
merits of the oil and grease. Each 
has its advocates and there is much 


must Keep 


to be said in favor of each. If the 
hearing is lubricated with grease, it 
may be simply laid on top of the 
hearing shell and over the lubricat- 
ing hole. This method, which ts 
quite common in mills, is unsightly, 
wasteful and expensive in that a 
certain amount of heat must develop 
to eause the grease to flow to the 
bearing. 

The grease may be supplied 
through the medium of some torm 
of compression grease cup. A form 
of cup recently put on. the market 
has a pin, projecting through the 
hollow stem of the cup and resting 
on the shaft. When the shaft ts in 
motion there is just enough vibra- 
tion transmitted up through the pin 
into the grease to cause it to be fed 
to the bearing. This type gives good 
results: it uses the so-called non- 
fluid oil. It is claimed that one of 
these grease cups, as, for Instance, 
the four-ounce size, will run for a 
year without refilling. 

If oil: is used, it may be supplted 
in several ways. A common proce- 
dure is for the oiler to inject a small 
amount of oil once or twice a day 
by way of the oil holes. A feature 
of this method is that it brings the 
oiler to each bearing at regular in- 
tervals and any trouble may be de- 
fected before it becomes serious. 

The “bottle oilers” are a very ef- 
ficient means of feeding oil to a 
bearing as needed, and surely use 
less oil than the first method. This 
oiler uses a pin working in a tube, 
the pin resting on the shaft, and 
through vibration allowing a very 
small amount of oil to pass to the 
shaft from the air tight oil cup. 
When the shaft is not in motion the 
oil does nét feed. A four-ounce 
supply of oil lasts several months. 

With both the grease cup and the 
oil cup or bottle there ts less ten- 
deney for the oil to be thrown off 
by the shaft, since the flow is uni- 
form and of the reduced amount. 
Sometimes on large journals a sight 
feed gravity oil cup of regular pat- 
fern is used. 

lf is the oilers duty, then, if the 
bearings are oiled one or more times 
daily by hand, to do this work sys- 
tematically and faithfully, making 
sure that the oil gets into the oll 
holes and not all over the shell, as 
is too often the case. For overhead 
shafting a long pole, with an oil 
pump at the lower end, from which 
a brass pipe runs up the pole and 
ends in a curved nozzle is most con- 
venient. If cups for grease or oll 
are used they should be filled when 
necessary. Care must be taken that 
the cups do not become loose and 
fall. Instances are known where 
employees have been painfully in- 
jured by the cups falling and strik- 
ing them upon the head. 

The air in textile mills always 
contains considerable amount of 
liber, the amount depending on the 
processes involved and the quality 
of material used. This fiber collects 
on the hangers, on the bearings 
proper, and on the cast iron drip 
pans attached to the hangers. The 
oil dropping from the bearing col- 
lects in the drip pan, and then by 
force of capillary attraction seeps 


up and over the edge of the pan 
thence down the outside of the pan, 
and then finally appears as a drop 
at tHe bolt head where the pan is 
attached. From there it drops to 
the floor, upon any stock that may 
be piled at that point, or upon 
trucks and boxes. Oi| will fre- 
quently appear on the shaft just 
outside the bearing, particularly 
wren the shaft is not in motion. On 
starting, this oil will be thrown off 
and-upon the floor. Distress 1s laid 
upon throwing of oil on the floor 
because it has caused many falls by 


employees, some of these falls 
causing permanent injuries. The 
shaftine oiler, therefore, should 


consider if an important part of his 
job to keep the oil from reaching 
the floor. This means that the 
hanger drips should be wiped often. 
the frequency depending upon the 
rapidity with which the oi! accum- 
ulates. The shafting should be reg- 
ularly wiped with a piece of iron 
well wrapped with cloth, bent to 
curve over the shaft and attached 
io fn pote, 

In spite of an oller’s bes! efforts 
some bearings will throw oil. In 
such cases large drip pans are made 
with projecting wings on each side 
so bent as to catch any oil that is 
thrown off. All drip pans should be 
regularly emptied, the oil being put 
through a good type of filter and 
then used again. 

More or less of an oiler’s time is 
generally given in trying to 
down a fiot bearing. A bearing will 
heat from various causes, such as 
for want of oil, grit of some kind in 
the onl, too tight belts. a 


cool 


red 


shaft, shaftinge out of liné. a loose 


coupling adjacent to the box, a bro- 
ken shaft, or a box where the bab- 
bif has become so worn that the 
shaft is resting on the. iron shell. 
The want of oil may result from 
sheer neglect or from the oi! holes 
becoming clogged. 

If when a bearing becomes hot 
thé shafting can be stopped and the 
cause of the trouble ascertained and 
overcome, so much the better. But 
usually tt must be kept running 
until noon or night. The problem 
then is to eool it down, or at least 
it from becoming any 
hotter. An extra amount of oil sup- 
plied sometimes will do this if the 
cause is not extreme. 

In emergency cases the applica- 
tion of ice will often enable the 
shafting to be kept running. A good 
cooling agent is the specially pre- 
pared micaflake, mixed with oil in 
the proportion of three-fourths of 
an ounce to a gallon. This combi- 
nation is guaranteed to reduce the 
friction by 25 per cent at least, and 
will easily take care of most hot 
hearings 

Frequent causes of hot bearings 
are too tight belts. Frequently 
frame belts are put on so tightly 
that they bend the shaft. When 
the shafting is m motion this causes 
a combined twisting and bending 
moment of force which sets up tre- 
mendous result of 
which are broken or badly bent 
shafts, badly worn bearings and 
heavy frictional power losses. Belts 


stresses. the 


should be wide enough to carry 
their load without having to be ex- 
cessively tight. A question of design 
enters here. Hangers should be so 
located that they are close: to the 
pulleys carrying the belts, thus 
minimizing the bending moment and 
making a safer drive. Drive pulleys, 
when possible, should be located 
close to the beam hangers and not 
in the middle of the long spans. 
When a bearing heats, a careful 
investigation should be made to 
ascertain the cause, even if the 
heating itself does not prove serious 
for it may happen that a serious 
accident will thus be avoided. An 
instance of this kind where the 
cause was not ascertained and the 
accident was not avoided, although 
no one was injured, was as follows: 
The bearing on one end of a short 
counter carrying a four frame drive 
showed signs of moderate heating. 
As it did not become serious, noth- 
ing was done. Finally there came a 
day when the bearing suddenly 
heated rapidly; very soon the han- 
gers broke and the entire shaft with 
pulleys fell to the floor, badly dam- 
aging the machinery, but luckily in- 


jJuring no one. An examination re- 


vealed the fact that the shaft was 
completely broken through inside 
the hub of one of the pulleys the 
fracture showing that two-thirds of 
the shaft had been broken for some 
Lime preceding the final rupture. It 
was this first break that probably 
caused the moderate heating. 

As was stated in the beginning. 
slight variations from the daily run- 
ning conditions should be carefully 
investigated, as there is always some 
reason, and if these warnings are 
unheeded serious results may fol- 
low, 


\ loose coupling will usually give 
evidence of the condition by causing 
the shaft to run out of line. Such 
a coupling should be tightened at 
the first opportunity, since it is pos- 
sible for the shaft to loosen in such 
as to be badly twisted, thus breaking 
hangers and dropping hole lines. 

In another case, which was in a 
dive house where there was much 
steam and dampness which seemed 
to rot the roof plank and beams. a 
certain line of shafting developed, 
several hot bearings all in one 
week. There was also considerable 
trouble from the belts running off 
the pulleys. No report was made 
to the engineering department and 
no investigation was made. That 
week-end the roof beam. a i6x1&- 
inch -timber, which in turn carried 
the cross beams on which the han- 
gers were fastened, was found to be 
rotted at one end where it rested on 
the column, with the result that it 
dropped about eight inches. The 
heating of -these bearings and the 
running off of the belts marked the 
first sagging of that beam. Another 
case where the warning was un- 
heeded. 

Long lines of shafting that are out 
of line may not cause bearings to 
heat, but they do cause excessive 
friction, thereby increasing the oj! 
and power consumption. All such 
shafts should be regularly gone over 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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AN ANNIVERSARY can be either a point from which one 
; looks backward, ora point from which onc looks forward. 
Du Pont regards its 125th Anniversary as a point of de- 
." parture, not as a point of arrival. Du Pont believes that its 
b scope of usefulness calls for no yardstick of years past to 
1” measure it, because it 13 the years to come that will measure 
du Pont’s largest usefulness. 
: The policy on which du Pont has grown is a policy by which those 
. who do business with du Pont grow. 
( SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
<= E. Il. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INc. 
DYESTUFFS DEPARTMENT 
Du Pont observes a century and a quarter of usefulness 


to the American people. 
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Crompton’s Story Of His 
Great Discovery 


might most profitably have made entered as 8s. a pound every possible excuse and pretence . 
‘Continued from Page 5) use of his inventive abilities were Inquisitive Bolton endeavouring to obtain a sight of 
enriched, and how it had become the those before the mule caught hold. He then started to give out yar the Loom and how it is worked. 
hasis of a great industry not only in The newly discovered papers throw io weavers whom he employed. He The Crompton Papers. 
Lancashire but in Scotland and Ire- new light on those years. There ts manufactured robes and petticoats For permission to publish these , 
land. One can hardly he surprised — no confirmation of the story that and frocks, and was highly success extracts from the Crompton papers 


that he felt bitter at the thought of 
what he might have heen had he 
had the fortune, so to speak, to tap 
this wealth at its source But the 
picture he paints of himself as a 
child of light worsted by the cun- 
ning of the “men of the world” is 
loo pretty to be true. Did he realize 
ihe possibilities mi his machine 
when he invented it? He does nol 
seem to have made any effort, as 
Kay, Paul, and Arkwreht did. to 
seek moneyed partners to help 
in patenting it and in marmtaining a 
monopoly. In spite of their dislike 
of patents the manufacturers to 
whom he showed the mule would 
probably have been willing, had 


they seen in it a potential fortune, Bolton. and from 1794 to t797 was even at the present reduced prices family letters. Another batch of 
io have gone shares wits him. The using the mule to make rovings of labour and it being known that Crompton papers has a‘so been dis- 
fact which Crompton never faced which he sold at 4s. a pound to we had a set of weavers who one covered and photographic copies 
was that his machine was probably spinners, who made them into yarn and all refuse admittance into their placed in the Bolton Museum. These . 
an intringement of Arkwrieht’s en: This» was a much less profitable workshops to every one except those are the letters he handed over to a 
rent patent. To have put it forward husiness than spinning In 1798 he that were employed in the same rather shady Bolton man in 1826; J 
as a rival would have been to invite began to take twist in part payment! kind of loom—and we add to this ufter this man’s suicide they found 
nu costly legal fight Had Crompton for his rovings. and then, alse in the Master manufacturers knowing iheir way by some strange chance P 
had the luck to strike up a pariner- part payment, he acquired a mule of that we manufactured ai sort of into the Egerton MSS. in the British 
ship with the monopo'ist Arkwright i80 spindles. The page of his ac- goods that were no where to be got Museum. It is from these that our 
lhe history of the cotton trade counts in which he records this but from us. if stimulates other extracts from the letter to Sir Jo- 
might have proved very different. bargain is reproduced in another Masters and their weavers to en- seph Banks are taken. y 
As if was, he fell im with the man column. On the next pare he oOpen- devour bv every possible means and The new material will he of great 
ufacturers’ customs of buvine the man account for this mu be, show- Promises, threats and meceittul pre- help to histomans of the Industrial 4 
free use of an invention by a public ing on the debit side its cost and the iences to eget to know how this Revolution, and with the papers of 
subscription and came of amount and price the Loom 1s constructed ane worked Samuel Oldknow published hy the j 


lhe transaction 
a 
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A Business Offer. 


The vears in which Crompton 


the first Sir Robert Peel offered him 
a partnership in his great enter- 
prise, which Crompton refused. But 
a memorandum by Crompton (re- 
produced in another column re- 
cords an offer by William MacAlpine 
iy start him in a muslin manutac- 
ture in 1785. at the very time when 
Samuel Oidknow was heginning to 
pile up a fortune in that new branch 
of the trade. We do not know what 
happened, and the next we hear of 
MacAlpine is twenty years later, 
when he was a prosperous London 
warehouseman, to whom Crompton 
was sending the products of his 
looms 

In 1790 Crompton came to live In 


nsed on if. and on the credit side 


the twist (ranging from 85's to 65's. 
spun upon it; the price of 85's was 


ful in making to some designs tur- 
nished by a London house. It was 
this that led to his letter to Sir 
Joseph Banks, for he contrived 
some alterations to the loom which 
hrought on him the attentions ot} 
rival manufacturers. His account ts 
a curious reflection on the Lanca 
shire cotton trades keen nose ror 
other peoples husiness He Says. 

we have now at work more than 
12 pair of looms on this new con- 
struction the weavers on all of 
which i believe have been worthy of 
the trust reposed In them 

now im the present embarasing 
state of commerse when every one 
is Alarmed not knowing what to do 


some days they his weavers 


Thursday, September 1, 1927. 


have not less than 30 to 40 persons 
heseting their workshops and by 


we are indebted to Thomas Midgiey, 
the curator of the Bolton Museums, 
by whose efforts a remarkable col- 
lection has been brought together. 
\ few weeks ago Mrs. J. J. Irving, 
of. Blackburn, the widow of one of 
Crompton’s great grandsons, handed 
over to Mr. Midgley a trunk full of 
family papers that had lain undis- 
turbed for some fifty years They 
included all the papers in the inven- 
lors possession at his death (some 
of them having come down from his 
own parents), his domestic account 
hooks, the business accounts of his 
various ventures, his interminable 
correspondence over his Parliamen- 
lary egrant, and his melancholy 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. : 
Pawtucket, R. L. ; 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
IMPROVED SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE ° 
ROVING and JACK FRAMES 
Our machines are of Heavy Pattern and Rigid Construction to prevent vibration. Amongst the recent 
improvements worthy of your investigation are: Patented Cone Belt Fork, New Pattern Horse Head 
or Swing, Full Bobbin Stop Motion and many others. Our Frames are in successful operation in over 
250 mills in the United States. Send for descriptive bulletin and list of users. 
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“And it would effect a big saving if 
we could put it through,” added the 
Production Manager earnestly, as he 
finished outlining his ideas on the com- 
pany s expansion program. “Think how 
it would eat up the year's profits to 
build that new plant. And there's that 
old building lying there empty, right 
next to our property.” 

“We could get it for a song,” sug: 
gested the Treasurer. 

“But haven't you missed one angle?” 
the President countered. “Wouldn't it 
be folly to try production in a quality 
line like ours without top-notch light? It 
would cost as much as the building's 
worth to rebuild it with proper win- 
dow illumination.” 


“Why do that?” asked the Consult- 
ing Engineer quietly. 


“Well,” replied the President, a bit 
nettled, “if you know any other way of 
bringing daylight in—" 


“What you're really interested in; 
after all,” interrupted the Consulting 
Engineer, “is light that gives you the 
same volume of quality output as you 
get with daylight. And that’s some- 
thing youcan have. I'd suggest sending 
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at building right there 


the one I mean” 


for the industrial lighting book which 
the Cooper Hewitt engineers have pre- 
pared— Catalog 500 they call it—and 
seeing for yourself what the right kind 
of lighting can do for you.” 


* 


To unravel just such lighting prob- 
lems as this, the Cooper Hewitt techni- 
cal staff has spent 18 months of prepara- 
tion on its book on factory lighting. 


It is clear and comprehensive— 
throws light on many of the questions 
en illumination that would be likely to 
come up in your plant. It tells you not 


Catalog 500 shows how a light- 
ing system can be worked out 
to reduce production costs and 
increase Output. Not simply 
generalities. Detailed facts - 
helpful charts and diagrams 
— figures re- 

sulting from 
im analysis of re- 
‘ROIT ports sent us 
oor by large in- 
dustrial users. 


only about the theory and engineering 
of industrial lighting, but discusses the 
practical end of a factory's lighting 
problem as well. 


Right in your own plant there are 
opportunities to increase production 
through a change in lighting. Catalog 
500 will help you find the answer. 


Yours with- 
out charge or 
obligation — 
just fill out 
coupon and 
attach to 
your business 
letterhead. 


COOPER HEWITT ELECTRIC CoO. 
River Street, Hoboken, N. 


I should be interested in seeing a copy 
of Catalog s00, 
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CONOMICAL service is demanded of mill 
equipment. Spaulding Hard Vuleanized 


and Flax Fibre Trucks, Boxes and Cans have 


established a record for money-saving. 


The immense number of Spaulding fibre 
products includes parts and finished articles 


for use in the Electrical, Automotive, General 


Industrial, and Textile industries. 


TRADE 


Rochester, New Hampshire 


FIBRE COMPANY. Inc. 


Branch Offices: 


Boston 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Chicago 


Detroit 
New York 
Philadelphia 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Study New Uses for Cotton 


HE campaign to increase the use 
of colton thal is beme under- 
iaken by the Colton-Textile Insti- 
lute and the Textile Division of the 


Department of Commerce is taking 


detinite shape. Organization of 
several committees has been com- 
pleted and the establishment of a 


new division of tine Textile Depart- 
ment of the Department of Com- 
merce that will study new ways and 
using cotton and colton 
products has been announced from 
Washington. 

The business papers of the coun- 
irvy have been asked to assist in the 
movement. An outline of the efforts 
of the ‘Textile Institute plans to 
compile a list showing present uses 
of cotton and colton manufactures 
and extend this use by tinding new 
and unusual cotton prod- 
ucts is contamed in the followime 
letler from A. Sloan, secre- 
lary of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
to David Clark, editor of the South- 


means oO 


uses for 


(seorge 


ern Textile Bulletin. Mr. Sloan 
writes: 
“You have referred on numerous 


occasions in your publication to the 
New Committee composed of 


| 


representatives from the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Com- 
merece and the .Cotton-Textile Insti- 


‘ute. The purpose of this Commit- 
lee, as you well know, is the promo- 
(ion in every possible way of the 
uses of cotton and colton products. 

“In this work the Committee con- 
siders it essential to compile as com- 
plete a list as is reasonably feasible 
of the uses to which cotton and cot- 
ion products are put, on the theory 
that such~a list will develop valu- 
able ideas as to the expansion of 
such uses. The Committee is seek- 
ing this information from not only 
such industries as are directly in- 
terested in the production of cotton 
products, but also from consuming 
industries and people at large, 

“At the last meeting of the Com- 
mittee, composed of E. T. Pickard, 
Department of Commerce; Arthur 
W. Palmer, Department of Agricul- 
ture; and Ernest C. Morse, Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Inc., it was voted 
to request the co-operation of the 
business press in obtaining the ma- 
lerial for such a iisl, realizing that 
probably the business press of the 
country would be as fertile a source 
of suggestions as can be found. 

On behalf of the Gommittee,I am 
therefore coming {& you for assist- 
ance in its work of finding any new 
and unusual uses for cotton prod- 
ucts and for suggesting possible ex- 
tension of 


present uses or new uses 
for the same. For your informa- 
tion I am attaching a copy of the 


questionnaire being sent out by the 
Department of Commerce and the 
Cotton-Textile Institute.” 

The questionnaire referred to 
above which is being mailed to cot- 
fon manufacturers and olbers in the 
in the industry, reads as follows: 

Cotton Textile Uses, 

“To discover new and extended 
uses of cotton and cotton producis 
is the objective of the co-operative 
effort of the Departments of Com- 
merece and Agriculture, and the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 


“The results of this undertaking 
will be of direct benefit to you and 
others in terms of increased busi- 
Farmers, manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, the general public, and all 
agencies allied with the industry will 
profit. 

“To assure success in this direc- 
tion, we need your advice and co- 
operation. Will you, therefore, 
answer the following questions as 


Hess. 


completely as possible? Also pass 
this statement to others in your or- 
ganization thal we miaf have the 


benefit of their experience, 

“Reports issued as to the results 
of this investigation will be avail- 
able to you. 

1. What cotton fabrics or articles 
de you manufacture, use or deai in? 
List €ach item, for example: drills, 
ducks, broadcloths, ginghams, hosi- 
ery, overalls, voiles, shirts, hand- 
kerchiefs, aprons, eic.) 

In your opinion, what are the 
present: uses of each of the items 
listed by you in No. 1? (List each 
item with its present uses, for 


ex- 
ample: Printcloths—— — shirts, 
underwear, window shades, umbrel- 


las, imitation 
etc.) 

“3. In your opinion, what new uses 
may be developed for the items list- 
ed by you in No. 1, and for any cot- 
Lon or cotton product in any indus- 
try, trade, profession, art, house- 
hold, or elsewhere? 

i. What suggestion 
have you to offer for 
progress of this study?” 

New Unit in Textile Division. 

Establishment of a new unit in 
the Textile Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to study new 
ways and means of using cotton and 
cotton manufactures was an- 
nounced. Funds for the work were 
appropriated at the last session of 
Congress. 

Five men, selected for their spec- 
ial qualifications, will comprise the 
unit, which is to co-operate with the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. The unit 
will be composed of Edgar C. Cros- 
by, a former cotton manufacturer 
of New bedford, Mass.; Edga; H. 
Omohundro, formerly in the raw 
cotton business in Philadelphia: 
Hhobert H, Skliar, an expert in the 
Textile Division; James A. Lock- 
wood, an expert in the Foodstulfs 
Division, and Herbert A. Ehrman, 
formerly materials engineer in the 
Navy Department. 

Committee Named. 


leather, insulation, 


advice 
general 


and 
the 


A cooperative committee has been— 


formed with the Department of 
Agriculture and the Cotton Textile 
Institute, composed of E. T. Pick- 


ard, chief of the textile division, De- 
partment of Commerce; Arthur W. 
’almer, in charge of cotton markel- 
ing, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture: 
Dr. Louise Stanley, Bureau of Agri- 


culture, and Ernest C. Morse, in 
charge of the new uses section of 
the Cotlton-Textile Institute. The 


task of this committee will be to 
avoid duplication of effort and to al- 
locate among the Departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture and the 


(Continued on Page 30, 
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sources for CANADA 
COMMERCIAL TRADING 
of distribution permit our for NEW ENGLAND 
22 Front Street East ot . 
ndering a personal ser- Toronto, Canada 
re gap : 5 80 Federal St. 
2 vice to the Rayon user. 
forthe MIDDLE WEST we 
Back of this, in addition, is NATIONAL YARN & TO [BOSTON 


PROCESSING CO. 
166 West Jackson Blvd. 


NEY, 
for PENNSYLVANIA | 
material toskein including NE W YO 
1512 Widener Bldg. GENERAL OFFICES 


of every process from raw 
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Ask the men who use them 


he best judges of brush quality and efficiency are the 
operatives who use them every day in your mill. Ask 
them what they think of Perkins Practical Brushes .... . 


the brushes that were made to meet the needs these men 


expressed. ‘Then stick to their recommendation. 


Perkins Practical Brushes are GUARANTEED to do the 
work efficiently and to give long service. If they don’t, 
any complaint you may ever make will be promptly 
adjusted to your complete satisfaction. That's why it 
pays to stick to the brushes that give you extra cleaning 


mileage for every dollar you invest in them. 


Textile 
Brushes 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8. Patent Office 
A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
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1926-1927 Cotton Crop 19,281,999 Bales 


A commercial cotton crop of 19.,- 
281,999 bales for the season of 1926- 
1927 1s computed by the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle in its 
annual survey of the cotton crop 
issued recently The exports ne 
talled 11,240,404 bales and spinners’ 
takings 7,909,928 leaving a 
stock on hand at the ports at end 
of the year of 927.230 bales, accord- 
ing to its figures 

While in the past, vearly produc- 
tion figures have reached new 
peaks, when this statement is ap- 
plied to the past season's crop, “it is 
by no means certain the generality 
of traders and dealers and those who 
maké a study of the statistics realize 
the full significance of the state 
ment,” says th ereview The past 
season s production, if continues, “rs 
found to have been 1,800,000 bales 


hales. 


in excess of the previously unsur 
passed production of the crop year 
of 1925-1926. if the actual growth of 
cotton wm taken as the busis, and 
over 3,800,000 bales if the commer 
mal crop serves as the measure.” 
Cites Unusual Demand. 
length on 
demand 


The report (iwells af 
ihe unusual 
which absorbed the enormous crop, 
emphasizing particularly the large 
exports of the staple 

“Cotton went out in such enor. 


eotton 


ious quantities the past season he. 
cause il was cheap, the survey says 
“No one should deceive himself with 
the notion that with the market 
price of cotton 5 to 10 cents a pound 
higher than it was a vear ago. for- 
eign consumers will take 11,250,000 
bales of the staple, as they did the 
They will really have 
no need for so doing. They took 
5,000,000 more bales than they did 
iil either of the previous Vears, 
bul this by no means all went into 
consumption, No inconsiderable part 
went to swell stocks, both visible 
and invisible 
foth in the mills and at foreign 
ports As a matter of faet, there 
have been important additions to 
stocks the last two vears. both at 
home and abroad, offsetting to that 
extent any reduction in the size of 
the new crop.” 


past season 


ShOCKS are 


Analyzing Exports. 

Analyzing the exports, the survey 
Says. 

“During the past season the ex- 
ports ot rom the nited 
States reached over 11,000,000 bales. 
the exact amount of the export 
shipments having heen 11,240,404 
bales, including a verv small amount 
16.965 bales) of foreign cotton re- 
exported. This compares with 8.- 
”46,016 bales in 1925-1926, and 8.263.- 
584 bales in 1924-1925. The increase 
as compared with either of the two 
preceding therefore 
heen cose to 3.000.000 hales 


cotton 


seasons has 


“As compared with earlier years, 
when the yield of cotton in the 
United States was small ard the 
price high, the expansion in the ex- 
port shipments is yet more striking, 
for im 1923-1924 our exporis were 
only 5,835,480 bales and in 1922-1923 
they were no more than 
bales. In other words, the export 
shipments of the past season were 
nearly two and one-half times whal 


they were only four years before 

“Another comparison will serve 
perhaps even more strikingly to 
illustrate the extent and magnitude 
of the foreign takings of the staple. 
At 11,240,404 bales, the past season’: 
exports were larger. the entire 
United States crop in 1923-1924, in 
1922-1923 and in 1921-1922, when the 
production in this country was, re- 
spectively, according to the census 
returns, 10,808,271 bales, 10,369,839 
bales and 8,351,393 bales, including 
in each of these years linters as 
well as lint cotton 

“We repeat that at the beginning 
of last season, no one even in his 
wildest flights of imagination, would 
have seriously ventured the sugges 
lion that the foreign takings of cot 
ton would reach or exceed 11.000.000 
having in mind the record of 
the immediate past, as shown in the 
higures just cited 

“In view of the enormous eA pan 
sion disciosed in the export ship 
ments with a concurrentiv large in- 
crease in the domestic consumption 


bales 


Of cotton (the domestie consump 
lion the past season of lint cotton 
aione having been 
against 6.455.852 bales the previous 
vear, besides 802,197 bales of linters. 
against 803,756 bales). the wonder 
ful recovery in the price of cotton 
that has occurred cannot be deemed 
ihe last bit strange. 


7.202.734 bales. 


Replacing Lower Grades. 

“Another point that should not be 
overlooked is that a considerable 
amount of American cotton the past 
season went to replace the lowe! 
grade cotton of India The East 
Indian crop of 1926-1927 was about 
000 900—-pound bales smaller 
than that of the previous year, and 
this necessarily diminished the Col- 
fon exports from India 

“India itself also, as already noted, 
loOoK 299170 bales direct from this 
country. Japan took greatiy in- 
creased amounts of cotton from the 
United States, but it also got great), 
decreased amounts from India. For 
the year ending June 30, 1927. the 
imports of cotton into Japan from 
India aggregated only 5,416,968 pi- 
culs, against 6,323,745 points in 1925- 
1926, with the imports from China 
803,499 piculs, against 916,994 piculs. 
bul that 5,352,969 piculs came from 
the United States, against only 3.- 
92,490. <A picul, it should be stated. 
equals 133 1-3 pounds. 

“The exports from Egypt, on the 
other hand, which produced a very 
line grade of cotton. were slightly 
heavier than in the previous year, 
being 1,026,056 bales of 750 pounds 
against 917,824 bales in 1925-1996” 

Carry-Over is Increasing. 

“Under the increase in the size of 
recent crops, stocks of cotton have 
everywhere been rising during’ the 
last three years—at the ports. af 
the interior towns, and at the mills. 
with large additions, too, to the for- 
eign holdings. The so-called “carry- 
over’ is therefore again reaching 
considerable proportions. In the 
following table we undertake to in- 
dicate the entire world's carry-over 
of American cotton, so far as fig- 
ures are now available, both of lint 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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THIS IS THE BRUTE 


A check strap for Draper and Hopedale looms. 
A Brute for strength and durability. 
Of the famous VIM tannage. 


Tanned from specially selected hides to 


assure mass formation of dense plexus of BRUTE 
fibres. This gives to the strap unusual BRAND 
elasticity and enables it to resist shock Vim Leather 


| Check Straps for 
Y Draper and Hope- 


4 
é 
ty, 
— 
4 
~~. 
j 
3 dale Looms 
hee 
4 


vt are made of the strong- 
est leather obtainable in 
all the world—VIM leath- 
er. VIM is the toughest 
leather. The most elastic. It 
resists abrasion better than 
any other leather. Not affect- 
ed by temperature changes. | 
Does not dry out or rot. With- 
stands high’ temperatures. Wa- 
terproof. Light in weight. 


Our Research Staff has spent years : 
of time and it has cost E. F. Hough- 
ton & Company much money to 

perfect this remarkable strap. It is 
a typical Houghton product—the best 
that can be obtained. 


remarkably well. It will take more 


punishment without flinching than 


any other strap. Hence the name 
“Brute.” 


The principal difference be- 
tween VIM Brute leather 
and VIM belt leather is 
that the Brute leather 


does not possess the 


high friction qualities 
possessed by VIM 
belting. A _ special 
currying process 

does that trick. 


Would you like to have a few on ap- 
proval? We will gladly send a reasonable 


number on approval to any responsible 
WUUUUL concern. JUUUUU 
Want a Houghton man to call? — 
ATLANTA, GA. pox 6913 N. PHILADELPHIA, PA. _SREENSBORO.NE. 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 
BALTIMOR E.MD. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. RICHMOND,VA. ST.LOUIS, MO HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. “AND ALL OVER THE WORLD” LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


—_——— 


Finishing Room Inspection. 
Editor: 

Will you 

inform us 


please see if you can 
through your valuable 
information bureau, what ts the 
best system to follow in order to 
check up on finishing room inspec- 
hions We propose to make quite 
a variety of quality goods and want 
io be sure that nothing gets by 
that would not be passab-e. IT any 


of your readers would care to in- 
form us, we would feel gratefully 
obliged. New Mill. 


What Is the Best Twist for Warp 
Yarns” 


Echtor: 

Can anybody advise what ts the 
best way to find out just what ts the 
twist for warp yvarns? 

south 


hest 


Experience has taught successful 
mill men that the best way to find 
out the best twist for their warp 
Varns, Is to be guided Ny the break- 
ing strength. No other rule can be 
given. This twist will vary from 
the constant numbers 4 20-100) to 
i; 75-100 multiplied by the square 
root of the yarn number. 

sup! 


Uneven Yarns. 


Editor: 

Why are yarns uneven? It is im- 
possible to have perfectly even 
varn? Yarn. 


Considering “Yarns question on 
why are yarns uneven, 
three good reasons as to why yarns 
cannot be spun pertectiy even. 

First, the fibres are not all of the 
same length: second, the fibres are 
not all perfectly even; that 1s, 
are larger than others: third, even 
if all. of the fibres were of the same 
length also perfectly even, the mass 
or roving as it passes between the 
rolis are not all gripped with the 
same pressure. As the roving 1s 
round, the central portion of the 
fibre mass is held hetween the rol's 
with a firmer grip than are the 
fibres on the edges on both sides of 
ihe roving. This causes the uneven 
drawing of the varns. The roving 
is also uneven from this same cause, 
and by. other causes not within the 
control of mankind as yet. 

Griffin. 


there are 


Cost of Loom Supplies. 


Kalitor: 

| would like fo see some discus- 
sion by practical men as to the cost 
of supplies per loom per month on 
10-inch automatic, 4-box gingham 
looms. The make 152 picks 
per minute and are running day and 
night on {3s filline. I would 
like to know what is the average 
life of a set of shuttles for these 
looms. 


What is the cost of 


looms 


also 


supplies on 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it.—Editor. 


Draper looms, 40-inch, 160 picks, on 
i3s filling, day shift only. 


Can Uneven Yarns Make Even 
Twisted Twines? 


It will 
we can 


prove benefit to us if 
learn how to make low 
grade varns twists more evenly into 
iwines. We hope your department 
of skilled advice may guide us 
aright on this matter Twines. 


How Many Sides Per Spinner? 


Kaditor: 

On No. 15s yarns, how many sides 
should a spinner run? The 
have 224 spindles, full standard 
warp twist and speed and one-inch 
cotton. 


sides 


(overseer. 
Answer to Finisher. 


kditor: 

Finisher has asked about which is 
the best wav to have the cloths 
move on the inspection machines? 
The wav lo have if 
loward the inspector and not to 
have the cloth move away from the 
inspector. The reason for this is 
that when a defect is seen, it is bes 
to have it approach the 


best move 1s 


Inspector 


rather than to have it recede. Many 
detect are apt he overlooked 
when the cloth moves away from 
the mspector. Supt, 


Damaged Skeins. 


Kditor: 

We bleach some yarns in the 
skeins, to fill some small special or- 
ders. We find quite a few skeins 
which are damaged as though the 


rats had made nests into it. And 
vet we do not find any damaged 
varn before bleaching. Will some 


bleacher advise 


trouble? 


what can be the 
Skein Bleach. 


He says his skeins appear to be 
damaged bleaching and wants 
lo know what can be the trouble? 

The best way to do is to make a 
systematic search at every point 
where the yarn is processed, and 
with what surfaces the yarns come 


into contact. This will doubtless 


reveal the cause of the trouble. For 
example, at one time-I was bleach- 
ing the yarns in skelne First it 
was bojled in small kettles. Then 1 
was rinsed in the same kettles. Then 


if was hydro extracted. After a 
while we found some yarn which 
was snarled, abrazed, and matted. 


So we carefully examined the ket- 
Lles and found that they were scaly. 
Then an imspection of the hydro 
extractor showed that there were 
many iron nibs, and roughly soi 
dered places along the edges of the 
basket inside. Therefore we took 
measures to have the scales removy- 
ed from the kettles, and to have 
the roughened places. smoothed 
within the basket of the hydro ex- 
tractor. Since this was done. we 
have never seen any more damaged 
varns in this process. 
Finisher. 


New Time-Delay Push- 
- Button Station Keeps 
Motors Running 


General Eleetric announces a new 
push-button station for use in pre- 
venting the cutting out of 
conrtolled bw a magnetic starter, 
when there is a brief power dis- 
turbance. The station has two push 
buttons, “Start” and “Stop,” and 
bears the General Electric designa- 
lion CR-2940-BS-82-A. 


motors 


This station is used with standard 
Inagnetic starters, making it unnec- 
essary to add time-delay attach 
ments to the starters themselves 
When fails, the magnetic 
starter will, of course, drop out, but 
will be caused to reclose upon the 
return of voltage by the push-but- 
ton device—uniess the time fo 
which the push-button station is 
%t is exceeded. when the “Start” 
button must be pushed to energize 
fhe magnetic starter and so restart 
the motor. 


power 


In operation, pressing the “Start 
button of the push-button station 
c.oses the pilot cireuit of the mag- 
netic starter and also the circuit of 
a coil mn the push-button station. 
This coil is part of a “lift” 
noid and, when energized, causes the 
solenoid plunger to rise. At the 
hottom of the plunger are spring- 
attached contacts which are closed 
by the lifting. action, thus 


sole- 


mam- 
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laining the circuit through the 
solenoid itself and also the pilot 
cireuit of the magnetic starter with 
which the device is used. 

When voltage drops sufficiently 
lo permit the solenoid to release the 
plunger, the latter starts to fall but 
is retarded in its downward move- 
ment by a rack which turns a gear. 
The gear engages a ratchet which 
can be adjusted for a maximum of 
1% seconds by means of a heavy 
nut at the end of the rod which 
pendulum. If power 
does not return before the time ex- 
pires for which the device is set, 
then the contacts will be opened 
and both the solenoid and the mag- 
netic starter will be disconnected 
until the “Start” button is again 
pushed 


Serves as @ 


Pressing the “Stop” button stops 
ihe motor immediately, because 
this uetion immediately opens the 
pilot cireuil of the magnetic starter 
and likewise disengages the rack of 
the solenoid plunger so that the 
falls instantly. 


DuPont Products Exhibit 


Pageant week at Atlantic City, 
September 6-10, will be featured a! 
ihe DuPont Products Exhibit by the 
most comprehensive rayon demon- 
stral'on, ever held in that establish- 
ment. The display will open on 
september 5th and continue until 
close of the Pageant. Among the 


lirms whose products will be dis- 
played are: Carson Pirie Seott & 
io.. Chicago and New York: the 


Manville-Jenckes Company, Pacific 
Mills, Sidney Blumenthal & Co.. Inc.. 
The Kdward Bloom Company, 
Schwartz Brothers, selling agents). 
The Haskell Silk Company, A. Miller 
« Co. Inc. Lande & Miskend. the 
Van Raalte Company, Lang & Lewis. 
Inc.. Nathan & Cohen Company, 
Cohn-Goldschmidt, Inc., Joseph Eck- 
stein, S. & J. Barnett, and Siegel & 
Alenikoff, all of New York Citv: The 
Munsingerwear Corporation. Min- 
Ely & Walker D. G. Gom- 
pany, St. Louis; and the Van Dvke 
Knitting Company, Milwaukee. _ 
The shown include 
atiernoon and evening gowns, negli- 
gees, hosiery, cloaks, wraps, under- 
wear, pajamas, ete. Some of the 
gowns which are to be displayed 
were created in Paris and are made 
of the new fashionable rayon trans- 
parent velvet. The whole display is 
planned to show the wide adapta- 
lion of rayon for fashionable gar- 
In order to give as much ai- 
mosphere to the exhibit as possible. 
one entire side of the establishment 
will be transformed into a platform 
on which the mannequins will welk. 
The platform will extend from in- 
side the store into one of the large 
hoardwalk windows, making the dis- 
play visible also-to those on the 
boardwalk. Inside the exhibit will 
be rows of chairs facing the plat- 
iorm so that visitors will have a 


neapolis: 
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the manufac- er pound. for the Massachuset{s 639.065 to /831,468,424, according to ing year were: Carry Hame 
poun i | whee 
ture of various types of fabric in mill. Even in the manufacture of figures compiled by the Department 
Sonufhern rriiiis compared with broad silk practicalls fhe same ad- of Commerce. president, succeed (x. Suttiler, 
Northern mills, has made compara- vantage of smaller operating costs The value of cotton manufactures af Spartanburg; Miss Betts Richard- 
live tables of costs on the manu- was shown by the Southern mill as exported last month, however, was  %0": Laurens, 5. €., secretary, lo 
‘ facture of broad silk. full-fashtoned against the Northern mill. S500 O00 above the same month of succeed Miss Bet \ Laurens, also of 
silk hosiery and cotion gcods. last vear, with a total of 312,290,845, 
This study shows thal the cost against $11,788,576, if is slated. Ex- Leasurecr, 
| of power and light in the South is | $91,840 Bonus for Atlanta ports of cotton cloth increased from “88 Pearl Wyche, of rGeensboro. 
i) per cent lower; there is saving Prison Textile Workers square yards, valued af 
of 60 per cent in fuel, and the ini- $6.940,054 in Juiv, 1926, to 51,409,5- 4 “How is if with you?” asked the 
} tial construction cost of planis ts Atlanta, Ga. The colton duck © square yards, valued at $7,270,139 in editor of the subscriber who was 
from 25 to 30 per cent less than for mill at the Atlanta Federal peniten- the same month this year, the only ying in arrears. 
a similar mill iocated in ihe North.  tiary furnished employment for 800 class to show a decrease being “All looks bright before me,” 
With a 55-hour week in Southern prisoners during the past year, and bleached cloths, shipments of which gasped the subscriber. 
mills as against a 44-hour week in they were paid in bonuses 891,640, dropped from {1.058.539 square “I thought so.” said the editor. “In 
| ihe North, the rate of wages for most of. which went to the support yards, vaiued at $1,340,053 to 7,309,- about ten minutes you'll see it 
workers in every branch of the of their families, according to the 272 square yards, valued at $892,868. blaze."—New York Globe. 
e Kight Keed for the Right Place _ 
| It is now generally accepted that the can not work injuries to itself by Th 
| special Steel Heddle Rayon Reed is performing work unsuited to it. c 
the only one capable of weaving 
| Use of the right reed in the right Steel 
| rayon properly. This is due to the ) ke the diff # 
jiace Can Make e alirerence 
fact that the wire on the Rayon Reed Heddle 
. ween poor Clo an 00a CioUn, De- 
| differs from that on the regular reed. 8 
ween a proKen, useiess reed, ana one 
What holds for rayon holds for other oe ae definitel Line 
reaqay tO Carry on inqaennively. 
yarns as well. A reed adapted to the ’ : 
thread being woven, can produce We are always glad to furnish sam- bee rien Baha 
better results. At the same time it ples on request. with Frames and 
Heddies fully as- 
semblied.) 
STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY toon 
Nickel Plated, Cop- 
Southern Office: Steel Heddle Bldg., 621-635 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 
Hampton Smith, Mgr. 
Heddies 
New England Office: Main Plant: Foreign Office: Harness Frames 
: Selvage Harness 
44 Franklin St., 21st and Allecheny Hudders Field, Eng. Leno Doups 
Providence, R. I. Ave. Shanghai, China Jacquard Heddles 
Philadelphia, Pa. Lingoes 
Improved Loom 
Reeds 
Leno Reeds 
$9 Lease Reeds 
Beamer Hecks 
Combs 
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chance to be seated and opserve the 
display at their leisure. 

In order to give everyone an 
ample opportunity to view the rayon 
materials, it is planned to have (tin 


inferior of the establishment filled 
with backgrounds of velvet and 
ather pieces so that close examina- 


tions will be possible. 


Mrs. Mai Tewkesbury, who has 
eonducted displays of exclusive 
gowns in Paris, London and New 


York, will be the lecturer at the dis- 
play. The display with mannequins 
will be a feature of each morning 
and afternoon of Pageant Week. The 
general exhibit will be open im the 
evenings. 


Southern Costs Lower 


R. BE. White. Jr. of the Sidney M. 
Edelstein & industrial engi- 
neers. of Union. S. C.. who reeentiys 


made a cost studs of 
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manufacture of full-fashioned siik 
hosiery is approximately one-half of 
the rate paid Northern mill hands. 
In the cost of the manufacture of 
standard prinf cloth the labor 
Charge in a Southern mill for opera- 


lives was 7.7667 cents per pound, 
while thal in a Massachusetts mill 
was 14.2054 cents per pound. The 
‘olal cost of labor, other 
service charges, was 9.4273 cents 
per pound im a Southern mill, as 
compared with 7.4048 cents per 


pound in a Massachusetts mill. 
l'nder the item of expensrs—-de- 

preciation, taxes, etc., the Southern 

mill reported 5.2344 cents per pound, 


compared with 5.7999 cents per 
pound by the Massachusetts mill, 
and the grand total of all cost items 
showed that of the Southern mill 


lo be 19.9064 cents per pound, which 
included an extra chatge of .66 
cents per pound for freight on cloth 
to the North, as against 28.0315 cents 


WwW. 


annual 
Snook 


report of Warden John 
which recommends the 
lablishment of a spinning mill as a 
unit. This would give em- 
ployment to another 800 prisoners, 
he said. The spinning miil, he said 
would effect a saving of from 2e to 
x per vard in the cost to the Gov- 
ernment of coton duck. The repor! 
addressed to Attorney General John 
Sargent, is for the Government! 
fiscal vear ending June 30, 1927. 


second 


July Cotton Exports Up 
23,000 Bales on 1926 


Washington, D. C.—Raw cotton ex- 
ports during the month of July, to- 
faling 389.358 bales, were nearly 23.- 
(“) hales in exeess of the 366.722 
bales imported in the corresponding 
month of 1926, but the value show- 
eda decline of 84,000,000, from 335,- 


The only other important class of 
manufacture to show a decline was 
cotton hosiery, shipmtnts of which 
dropped from 424,214 dozen pairs, 
valued at 8772,906 to 370.71 dozen 
pairs, valued af $618,192. 


Whitney Man Heads 
Association 


Chapel Hill, N. C.—E, B. Peck, of 
Whitney, 8. C. was elected presi- 
dent of the Southern Textile Social 
service Association at a meeting 
which closed the ninth annual con- 
vention of the association following 
a two-day session at the University 
under the auspices of the extension 
division im eonjunction with ts 
summer institute. Mr. Peck suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Belle uller, of Pacolet, 

Other officers elected for the com- 
Mias 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible’ 


**Needs no ‘Damping’ *’ 


Stocks in TRADE MARK The Standard 
Boston, Mass.., Card-Grinding 
and the South Medium 

| GUARANTEED “A™ QUALITY | 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Supplied by the 
Principal Supply 
ouses 


or 
===) DRONSFIELD’S 
232 Summer Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 
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Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R.1. 


Effect o Altering 
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Roving Framee T, aper”’ 


HE following is the reeord of a 
lest of running the roving frames 
with rather less “taper” ‘han was 
the usual practice. A commence- 
ment was made by carefully noting 
particulars while running the 
frames, making an -ordinary set of 
rovings, then making the alteration, 
afterwards comparing the differ- 
ences, and calculating the results. 

The frame 180 spindles long was 
started up after doffing, with the 
mdicator standing at 

At the end of exactly three hours 
knocked on for dof, and the m- 
ator stood at 1.4 

While running a full set of rov- 
ings. the indicator iherefore, 
registered 6 hanks pel spindic. 

The poker was then arranged s 
as to give the least “taper” possibie 
with the gearing then on the frame, 
and another set was run. 


This time a test was made of the 
lime taken up in doffing the full 

The frame knocked off a! 9.37 a. 
m. and restarted after doffing at 
0.47 mM. 

Thus. the time taken to doff and 
regail was 10 minutes. The inaica- 
lor at the end of this second set 
stood al 4.1. 

This, from 1.4 gave 2.7 hanks for 
thal set, with the siightly shorter 
taper effcted by the alteration of the 
poker. The taper wheeis on the 
were 26 and 28, and these were 
changed to 24 and 30. 

When the frame started up after 
this change the indicator s'ood a! 
95, and when it knocked off for dof- 
fing it stood at 12.5, thus running 
exactly three hanks per spindle, 0; 
2.530 vards in place of 2.6 hanks or 
2.184 vards. 

This was an increase of 336 vards 
per spindle or 15 per cent. 

ais was an increase of 336 vards 
per spindle or 15 per cent, 

The merease in the length put on 
the rovings from 26 to 3.0 hanks 
means thal everv 6% doffinges one 
set of rovings 1s gained. 

The direct result from this fact 
- that at 15 doffings per week there 
are two sets of rovings less to doff. 
which at 10 minutes per doffing 
means 20 minutes actuai running 
rained, 

kor the “rover” doffing is labort- 
ous work, and while doing this, the 
frame being of course stopped, the 
registration of the earning capacity 
of the operative in the shape ol 
hankage 1s also stationary. 

Therefore, to save two doffings 
means that the rover will have 70 
minutes less work in doffing and 
will earn 20 minutes extra wages, 
because her indicator will be run- 
ning during the 20 minutes saved 
from doffing time. 

The foregoing is what happens so 
far as the rover is coneerned. To 
summarize we have the following 
result: 

\ five hank roving twist, run with 
“6 and 28 taper wheels, length on, 
¥.6 lianks or 2.184 vards: same run 
with 24 and 30 taper wheels, length 
on, 3.0 hands or 2,520 yards: in- 
creased length 15 per cent, 


Ord:nary rovings, time to run off 
Ji.) hours; altered rovings, time to 
run off 35.6 hours, or one creeling 
loss every seventh, equalling six 
creelings per month instead of 
seven. (These tests were made dur- 
ing the 55% hours week.) 

Therefore, once per month the 
weight of roving waste made from 
a round of creeling is saved. 

This weight in a 100,000 spindle 
m'll would be 332 pounds, made up 
as follows: 

Fourteen vards of waste from 
each bobbin creeled: weight of same 
23 grains. 

This means that for every 304 bob- 
bins creeled there wou'd be 1 pound 
of roving waste. 

This 332 pounds equals 12 per cent 
of the production of one pair of rov- 
ing frames for one week, and repre- 
sents a weight of material which 
hes been worked through all the 
card room processes up to thai 
point, and which (as waste), mus! 
he returned to the first process, 
proken up, and sent through the 
same process again (mixed with 
Wages pala a sec- 
ond time upon it, and all this ts ac- 
companied with the drawback of a 
certain amount of deterioration 
the qualitv of the yarn (owing to 
ihe admixture of the wasie): olner- 
wise it must be sold at about half tis 
original value to the waste dealer. 

Resides the foregoing factor of the 
waste question, there are only six 
roving piecings in the varn produced 
place of seven—or, Say, in aselt of 
beams—2500 ends—17.500- yards 
2.785 piecings instead of 3,250 


colton. of eourse 


This is arrived at as follows: 

The original roving contained 2.6 
hanks, or 2,184 yards—say if was 
ocing spun into 30 twist—it would 
have a d-eaft of six, and the resull- 
ant thread from one roving would 
he 13,000 ,ards long, or if would take 
1.3 rovines to make 17,500 vards of 
varn. 

Ii follows that if the set of heams 
was taped to make 15 warps for the 
looms. each weaver having one of 
these warps “may possibly” have 3! 
spinners roving piecings less to dea! 
with than was usual on an ordinary 
Wry, 

The conditions attached to the lal- 
fer proposition are included, be- 
cause the circumstances vary. 

In some eases the creeler, back 
lenter, little piecer, or whoever 
creeled the rovings, would make the 
31 piecings in question m such a 
manner that they would pass 
through into the cloth without giv- 
ing anyone any trouble. 

In other cases, however, the prec- 
ings may be made so badly that they 
would every one of them break at 
the loom. unless they had broken 
previously, either in the winding or 
the beaming. 

In any case the yarn is much more 
valuable without these 31 piecings. 
Two more items dealing with the 
saving of work are, that the roving 
carrier, would handle 39 boxes of 
full rovings in place of 45 with the 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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RUST. 


The most beautiful marks in America 
—are applied with Kaumagraphs 


Here you see illustrated three famous trademarks 
that are applied with Kaumagraph Transfers. They 
are representative in beauty, of the many thousands 
of trademarks that are applied with Kaumagraph 
Transfers. 

Think of it, thousands of textile, hosiery, glove 
and leather trademarks—are applied by the same 
method—-the Kaumagraph Transfer method 


It is the quickest, clearest and most economical 


method of trademark application Applied in a 
second by hand or machine, and backed by a service 
department that will help vou -design a trademark 
Investigate ! 


Kaumagraph Company 
390-356 W. St., New York City 


Boston Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Charlotte Paris, Ont. 


Paris, Fr. 
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* quality 
first 


ANUFACTURERS who appraise 

quality at its proper valuation 
make no compromise with quality in 
dyestuffs. 


It is our unswerving belief in the 
soundness of this view that has fixed 
the G D C excellence in dyestuffs. 


The demand exists for unvarying 
quality in dyestuffs. That is the only 
demand recognized in the manufacture 
of G D C colors. You may use them 
therefore with the assurance that fin- 
ishing results will be maintained at 
par. 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Boston, MAss. 
159 High Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
111 Arch Street 


CHIcaco, ILL. 
3058 W. Randolph St 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
40 Fountain Street 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
220 West ist Street 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
22 Natoma Street 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 
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Dyeing Multi-Fibred Hostery 


N an address before the last meet- 
ing of the Piedmont Section of 
the American Association of Textile 


Chemists and Colorists, H. Grady 
Miller, dyer at the Elliott Mills, 


Hickory, N. C., said in part: 


There are many ways of produc- 
ing multi-colored effects on fancy 
multi-fibered hosiery by combining 
dyed yarns and the many different 
textile varns—namely, the different 
rayons (each made by a _ special 
chemical process and having a dif- 
ferent affinity for dyestuffs), 
nese, wool, silk and cotton. There 
is practically no limit to the fancy 
colored effects that can be produced 
by using these many different yarns, 
either dyed or undyed, although 
each shade and pattern is a problem 


in itself with which the dyer has 
to beeome familiar. 
In dyeing our fancy hose, each 


hatch is given special attention in 
every operation while in the dye- 


house. Each lot of a dozen is thor- 
oughly opened up and loosened so 
that none will be compressed or 


crowded in the dyebath, as this will 
tend to cause uneven dyeing. Our 
next operation is to put the goods 
in the dye rub for coloring. In 
dyeing fancy hosiery, as long a bath 
Before the 
goods are entered, about 3 per cent 
orthocen G is added to the liquor 
in the tub, and the temperature 
brought up to about 100 degrees F. 
while revolving the cylinder a. few 
limes to thoroughiv mix the ortho- 
cen with the water. 


At this time the goods are loos- 
ened up again as they are entered 
into the dye tub. The hosiery 1s 
worked in the wetting-out liquor for 
about 5 minutes, then, without fur- 
ther raising of the temperature in 
the tub, the dyestulf is added. The 
dye is boiled up previously and Is 
added to the tub in quart quantities 
on the downward or forward mo- 
tion of the dye tub cylinder. After 
the dye has been added, the tub is 
run for 5 minutes without more 
steam. Then the temperature is 
raised very slowly to 120 degrees F. 
At this temperature the tub is 
stopped, and the operator takes 
care to see that the goods are dye- 
ing evenly. If they are not, they 
are again loosened, as sometimes the 
goods in the center tend to dye un- 
evenly. After this operation§ the 
temperature is raised to 160 degrees 
kK’. in about 10 minutes, and then the 
steam is cul off. For the remainder 
of the dyeing operation, the steam 
is allowed to “coast downward,” for 
there is no need of more steam for 
the eolors that are used. 


aus 18 possible is used: 


It should be noted that dyeing is 


done in the wetting-out bath and 
that colors which exhaust without 
the addition of salts are used. The 


fub is run for 2 minutes at 160 de- 
grees and then a sample is’ taken 


for comparison with the standard. 
This will allow about 3 minutes 
more time for the. goods to be 


worked at this temperature, 
in all, allows them about 5 minutes 
al 160 degrees FF. On no occasion, 
up to the present time, has it been 
found necessary to run the tub 


which, 


longer, or to make further additions 


cela- 


io the dyebath to match our stand- 
ard shades. 
The remaining operations for fin- 


ishing this fancy hosiery are few 
and simple. After the dye liquor is 
run off, the goods are given one 
thorough rinse in cold water, then 
they are extracted and sent to the 
hoarding room. 

We have managed to keep our 


shades on this fancy number down 
fo three, all of which are light 
shades. We have only a small part 
fo do in the dyehouse to complete 
the multi-colored effect in this style 
of our fancy hosiery; that is, to dye 
the top, heel, and toe, and to wet out 
the goods for the borading room. 
Colors that will exhaust evenly and 
at a low temperature must be se- 
lected. Next, care must be taken se 
as not to “bleed” any of the knitted 
pattern, and the rayon effect must 
be kept clear in the finishing 
touches. We have found that higher 
lemperatures will cause the knitted 
patterns to fade into the top, heel, 
and and will cause the rayon 
lo be colored, thereby throwing the 


hoe. 


shade considerably off from the 
Standard. Consequently, the tem- 
perature has to be controlled per- 
fectiy, because the goods are wet 
oul and dyed at the same time. We 
have had our troubles in dyeing 
this fancy number, but we think 


that we have practically overcome 
most of them at this time. 

If higher temperatures are to be 
resorted to where colored yarns are 
used in the knitted pattern, it will 
be found advantageous to employ 
vat-dyed yarns or thoroughly soap- 
ed sulphur colors. If the silk effect 
is fo be kept white or is to be cross 
dyed, the. use of celanese for the 
silk effect will be found very suc- 
cessful, as this varn will stand a 
lemperature of 180 degrees F. with- 
out absorbing much of the direet 
color. 

We have found that sulphur blues 
and browns bleed very much at 
high temperatures with our dyeing 
method for fancy hosiery, and an- 
other strong objection to their use 
when dyeing just under the boil. or 
at 180 degrees F., is that the 
which bleeds off tends to combine 
with the fatty acid of the wetting- 
out assistant and any iron or mag- 
nesium that may be present in the 
water, and in turn this scum causes 
spots that are very difficult 
move from the hose. 

After many experiments we have 
chosen colors which exhaust at a 
medium speed, and which dye 
evenly at a low temperature with- 
out the addition of salt. The colors 
are used in the wetting-out bath. 
which is advantageous because it 
reduces the handling of the goods. 
Colors are also chosen which. in a 
soft bath at a low temperature, 
leave the rayon effect unstained. 

We have had a few redyes on 
this fancy number. Sometimes. two 
or three dozen pairs have dyed a bit 
unevenly in a run of 180 dozen 
pairs. We have, in every instance. 
touched up these goods in the fol- 
lowing manner so that 
go 6as firsts: A bath is prepared 
with about 2 per cent orthocen G. 

Continued on Page 26 
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conserved to the ‘nth degree. 
Here, the nationally-known 
Minerva Yarns are produced. 
Practically every machine in 
the entire range of processing 
is Link-Belt Silent Chain 
equipped—for greater power 
economy and to lessen main- 
tenance costs. This includes 
cards, reels, garnetts, pickers, 
blowers, spinning frames as 
well as units used in washing, 
drying and dyeing. A total 


of 600 Link-Belt Drives are used. 
This notable installation has been uniformly 


successful. 


Textile Machines 


Driven by Link-Belt 


Silent Chain: 


Cards 

Drawing Frames 
Roving Frames 
Slubbers 
Intermediates 
Shiver Lappers 
Ribbon Lappers 
Combers 

Ring Spinning Frames 
Twisters 

Mules 

Spoolers 

Winders 

Looms 
Mercerizing Machines 
Dyeing Machines 
Printing Machines 
Tenter Machines 
Tenter Frames 
Calenders 

Line Shafts 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
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Link-Belt from Stem to Stern 


T the plant of James Lees and Sons 
Company of Bridgeport, Pa., power is 


Not one cent has been spent 
for repairs and the first of these drives were 


installed in 1923. Thesavings 
in power and maintenance 
have been very definite. 


Just to take one group—the 
cards—the savings here over 
leather belting are $8.66 per 
drive yearly in maintenance 
costs. 


There are other advantages 
such as space economy, slip 
elimination, localization of 
shut-down, easy lubrication 
etc. These are all treated in 


the detailed report No. 87 covering this 
installation. 


Write for your copy today. 


3233 


Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 


PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 
Boston... 1103-1104 Statler Bldg. 
229 Brown-Marx Bidg. 

908 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Birmingham, Ala 
Charliott:, N. C 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 


Atianta.. 
New Orleans, La 


INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 


511 Haas-Howell Bidg. 
504 New Orleans Bank Bidg. 
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Our Home Section 


ELIEVING that the mili families 

of the South should have a medl- 
um which the news of tbe mill 
villages can be chronicled cach 
week, We months ago 
the publication of the Home Section 
of the Southern Textile Bulletin. 
Thos Home Sec is bemexz ceived 
with eneouraging interest through- 
out the Southern mill territory ana 
we believe that it is steadily reach- 
a posilion where it will render un- 
usually valuable service to the tex- 
file industry. 

We feel that the mill population 
of.the South not only want and nee 
a publication that is devoted to the 
interest of the mill family, but that 
much good will result in publica- 
lion of a paper that is conducted 
upon a wholesome and right think- 
ing basis. 

Our Home edifed bs 
Mrs. Ethel Thomas, known through- 


section is 


out the Southern mills as’* Aunt 
Becky Ann Jones, Mrs. Thomas, 
over a long period of years, has ex- 


erted a powerful influence for good 
among Southern mills and has 
hundred of friends among the mill 
villages who are fully aware of the 


serviee she has rendered them. Her 


understanding of the mill people 
and her insight into conditions in 
the mill villages have given her a 
unique position in the industry. In 
addition, she enjoys the complete 
confidence and respect of the mill 
owners, many of which she has per- 
sonally known for many years. 
There are many aspects of South- 
ern mill life that receive little pub- 
licity. Each week there is a great 
deal of news of interest to all of the 
mill families, and yet for some 
vears there has been no publication 
devoted to this field. It is with this 


thought in mind, of gathering and 
publishing the village news, that we 
are pubhshing the Home Section. 
Its columns are open to all of the 
mills and we are very much pleased 
that an increasing number of cor- 
respondents are sending in news of 
their villages. 

The mill workers of the South, 
like those of the other larger indus- 
tries of the country, are from time 
to time made the object of radical! 
propaganda. It is therefore doubly 
important that the mill owners en- 
courage any movement that is un- 
dertaken to provide the proper kind 
of reading matter for their em- 
plovees. 


One Sane Man 


at a time when almost every col- 
fon manufacturer seems to. be 
fighting hard to convince the buyers 
that present prices of cotton are 
not justified and that nobody but a 
fool would buy cotton goods based 
upon the present prices of cotton, 
it is refreshing to read the follow 
ing statement by Frederick K. Rup- 
precht, president of the Consolidat- 
ed Textile Corporation: 

“Never in the 40 years I have been 
connected with this mdustry has if 
been so alive to its needs and re- 
sponsibilities. In place of a disposi- 
tion to follow old-established meth- 
ods, the industry has set its house 
in order, in active, aggressive, and 
is wisely modifying former policies 
to suit the times. 

“Some of the 


things that count 


for progress are the styling of col- 
ton fabrics which puts them on a 
par with the finest materials, will- 
ingness of the industry to adapt it- 
self to hand-to-mouth buying, and 
in general, giving the trade and the 
they 


customer what want. when 


they want it, in such quantities as 
they are willing to take. 

“The recent increase in the price 
of cotton has been a helpful rather 
than a harmful factor so far as 
manufacturers are concerned, and I 
am confident that the remainder of 
the year 1s going to witness a con- 
tinuation of progress. That this 
progress is already substantial is 
proved by the fact that American 
mill takings out of the last cotton 
crop reached a_ total Of 8,200,000 
bales, or 1,000,000 more than in the 
previous year. One important’ fac- 
tor is the increased use of cotton in 
special fabrics for commercial use, 
such as tires. belting and artificial 
leather. Production of standard 
cotton eloth in July was 21 per cent 
greater than in that month last 
year. These figures speak louder 
than prophecies as to what is going 
on in the industry.” 


Before most buyers of cotton 
goods can open then mouths to give 
their arguments against paying ad- 
vanced prices in proportion to the 
advance in cotton, the mill man or 
his commission merchant or both 
if they are present start im to con- 
vince the buyers that the present 
prices of cotton is not yustified and 
that if it should be matntained, 
there will be such a curtailment of 
demand for goods as to cause sur- 
plus stocks. 

Cotten manufacturers are the 
oniy sellers of commodities who 
make the argument for the buyers. 

When cotton was at 12 cents buy- 
ers did not allow the mills a rea- 
sonable profit and if the price went 
there again, the same situation 
would result. 

Mr. Rupprecht says “the recent 
increase in the price of cotton has 
been a helpful rather than a harm- 
ful influence.” and we contend that 
hei might. 

If the mill men of the South 
would use a little backbone and quit 
making argument, for the buyers of 
their products, better protits would 
result. 

During the past two years more 
spindles have been dismantled than 
erected and the popu.ation of the 
l'nited States has increased 3,000,000 
or more, 

Think that over. 


New Uses for Cotton 


HE effort that is being made 

jointly by the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute and the Textile Division of 
the Department of Commerce to tind 
new uses for colton and its prod- 
ucts is now getting well under way. 
fhe work has been placed in the 
hands of a special committee from 
the Institute and a new unit thal 
has been created in the Textile Di- 
Vision, 

The first step and we believe, the 
logical one, it to compile as large a 
list as possible showing the present 
uses to which cotton is being put. 
In other words, the idea is that if 
we can find out as nearly as possible, 
all of the ways in which cotton ts 
now being utilized, it is very likely 
that many of these uses can be ex- 
tended. And that such a list will 
naturally suggest other purposes to 
which cotton is adapted but for 
which it is not now being used. 
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The committee from the Textile 
Institute ig seeking to get this in- 
formation from as many sources as 
possible. We suggest therefore, 
that any one connected with the 
mills, or with the textile trades in 
any capacity, will render a real ser- 
vice in suggesting any new ways 
and means by which the consump- 
lion of cotton may be 
The problem is to find ways by 
which the consumption of cotton 
may be inereased. The results of 
the movement to find new cotton 
uses will be of direct benefit to 
everyone in the South and anyone 
who can lend assistance should not 
hesitate to make their ideas known. 


increased. 


The Deserted Village 


Sa hundred and one years ago 


the mill village of Manchaug. 
Mass., was founded. Las: week it 
was sold at public auction. A de- 
serted village, it had not heard the 
hum of mill machinery since the 
plants were permanently closed in 
1921. Seventy-four house without a 
single family, seventy-four that were 
once homes, there is real tragedy in 
in the thought of it. 

A great deal has happened in the 
textile industry in the 101 
ihat have passed since the 
of Manenaug was built. In that 
lime, the South’s textile industry 
has grown from nothing to its pres- 
ent commanding size. And there are 
many who believe that the deserted 
mill village in New England went on 
the auction block for no other rea- 
son than competition from Southern 
mills. 


years 
village 


While it is true that many New 
England mills have been forced out 
of business because of Southern 
competition and while it is equally 
true that the South's advantages for 
cotton manufacturing are superior 
lo those of New England. we still 
contend that a very real and con- 
tributing factor in the loss of New 
England's industrial supremacy has 
been publie disregard and indiffer- 
ence toward ifs most important in- 
dustries, 

Had the people of New England 
not stood idly by while its textile in- 
dustry was being so seriously handi- 
capped by restrictive legislation and 
burdensome taxation, the deserted 
mill villages might not be going 
their wavy under the auctioneer’s 
hammer. 


Travel Sketches Omitted 


HIS week's installment in the 

series Of articles “Traveling in 
Kurope” which David Clark has 
been writing for the past several 
weeks, had to be omitted from this 
weeks issue on account of Mr. 
Clarks absence from the office. 

Mr. Clark’s duties as District Goy- 
ernor of the Rotary Club make it 
necessary that he spend much lime 
visiting the various clubs in his dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Clark’s observations on his 
trip through Europe are being {ol- 
lowed with a great deal of interest. 
It is expected that the remaining 
chapters in the series will be pub- 
lished within the next several weeks. 
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Patterson, of Roanoke, LA.. 
ic now located at Manchester, (7a, 

A_ B. Ervin, of Burlington, N. C., 
has accepted a position with one 0! 
the mills at Gastonia. 


A. F. Smith has resigned as supcr- 
intendent of the Western Reserve 
Cotton Mills, Quitman, Ga. 


W. W. Stitcher, of Banning, Ga., 
is now section hand on speeders at 
the Southern Brighton Mills, Shan- 
non, Gra, 


J. K. Deaton has become night 
overser of spinning at the Kershaw 
Cotton Mills, Kershaw, 


Lloyd Holbrook, of LaGrange, ‘1a., 
has accepted a position at the Fair- 
fax Mills, Fairfax, Ala. 


J. M. Waddleton is now overseer 
of weaving at the Jennings Mills, 
Lumberton, N. C. 


H. G. Welborn, of Lexington, N. 
C.. is secretary of the new Welborn 
Mills. which will erect a knitting 
mill in that town. 


John T. Bynum, from Lawrence- 
ville, Ga. has become overseer of 
spinning, spooling and warping at 
the Appleton Manufacturing CUom- 
pany, Anderson, 38, ©. 


(C. J. Gault, formerly overseer ol 
spinning at the Diilmge Mull, Kings 
Mountain, N. C.. now has a similar 
position at the Phoenix Mills, of the 
same place. 


H. W. Sanders, of Elizabeth City, 
N. C., will be president of the Vir- 
ginia Dare Hosiery Mills, which 
have just been organized in Fiuiza- 
beth City. 


E. B. Peck, of the Whitney Mills, 
Whitney, S. CC. has been elecied 
president of the Southern Textile 
Social Service Association. Miss 
Carry Hame Mauney, of Rock Hiil, 
S. C. was elected vice-president. 


G. H. Williams has accepted the 
position of overseer of weaving al 
the Darlington Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Darlington, 5S. 


David L. Howard has been pro- 
moted from assistant superinten- 
dent to general superintendent of 
the Brookford Mills, SBrookford, 
N. 


Luther Atherton has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Micolas 
Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala., to become 
general overseer of carding at the 
Mobile Cotton Mills, Mobile, La. 


F. L. Still, superintendent of the 
Victor plant of the Victor-Monaghan 
Company, Greer, S. C., is on a 10- 
day trip visiting the textile machin- 
ery shops in Masachusetts and 
Rhode Island. 


Ernest Dudley Newton, of the 
Laneaster Cotton Mulls,. Lancaster, 
S.¢.. and Miss Emma M. Proctor, of 
College Park, Ga. were recently 
married at the home of the bride's 
parent in College Park, 


Mack Bozeman has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the 
Western Reserve Cotton Miils, Quil- 
man, Ga. which have been taken 
over by the Morgan Mills, Laurel 
Hili, 


R. D. Saunders, of Greenville, 3. 
C.. has been appointed manager of 
the Western Reserve Mills, Quitman, 
Ga. which are now owned by the 
Morgan interests of Laurel Hill, N. 


—¢. with whom Mr. Saunders has 


been associated for some Lime. 


Frank A. Kennedy and Mrs. hen- 
nedy will sail next week for a short 
vacation in Europe. Mr. Kennedy 
is one of the Southern salesmen for 
DuPont Rayon Co., with neadquar- 
ters in Greenville. While in France 
he will attend the American Legion 
convention and visit some of the 
French rayon plants. 


I. K. Edwards has resigned as 
overseer of carding, spinning and 
twisting at the Anchor Duck Mills, 
Rome; Ga., to accept a larger posi- 
tion with the Clyde Mills, Newton, 
N. C. Mr. Edwards was winner of 
second prize in the contest on card- 
ing recently conducted by the 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Phillips Has Hard Luck. 


J. L. (Jack) Phillips, well known 
traveling representative of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, has re- 
cently had more than his share of 
hard luck. In fact, Lady Luck has 
two strikes on him now and he’s all 
set to receive the third. Several 
weeks ago, he reported that he had 
lost his cow, a fine Jersey, of which 
he was very proud. He failed’ to 
stale just how he managed to mis- 
place her, but anyway she disap- 
peared entirely and to date Jack has 
failed to find “hair or hide of her.” 
She's a total loss with no insurance, 

Hardly had Jack recovered from 
the loss of his cow when his home 
alt ‘Toceoa, Ga., burned down. He is 
standing by now, waiting for the 
third blow; for he avers that mis- 
fortunes always travels in “threes.” 
“It's a tough life” says Phillips, and 
many of his friends agree with him. 


Brookford Mills Co. 
Brookford, N. C. 
18,368 Spinning Spindle: 632 Looms. 
David L. Howard Genl. Supt. 
J. ©. Byers Carder 
J. H. Gaines ....... Spinner 
V. Pruitt Weaver 
Robt. L. Lipscomb Cloth Room 
J. J. Stepp..... ..Master Mechanic 


Hartwell Mills No. 2 
Toccoa, Ga. 


9.152 Spinning Spindles; 228 Looms. 
H. O, Rogers Superintendent 


W. A. Whitworth ....Garder 
J. N. Howard 
A. L. Campbell Weaver 


W. Burden 
G. W. Rumsey 


Cloth Room 
Master Mechanic 


PROGRESSION 


The Link Between 


Amalie Textile Specialties 


and 


Sonneborn 
Technical Service 


iy a period of ten years, and particularly 
during the past five, radical changes and 
improvements have been wrought in the 
industry. 


Alert manufacturers adjusted their organi- 
zations and methods to the new demands 
created by this condition. 


Our organization has not failed in this re- 


spect. It has kept abreast as it always has 
in the past— 


By exhaustive chemical research, by prac- 
tical experimentation and by constantly 
aiming at even higher quality of products. 
Result—Highly specialized products for 
the various branches of the textile industry 
that are uniformly superior, that function 
properly and with unusual economy. 


Our laboratory staff of skilled chemical en- 
gineers knows your problems intimately. 


Our sales organization comprises men who 
fully understand the benefits to be derived 
from AMALIE TEXTILE SPECIALTIES. 


Our facilities and organization are always at 
your disposal. Acquaint us with your problems! 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
NEW YORK 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


Sales Offices in Leading Textile Centers 


L. SONNEBORN SONS.INC..NEWYORK.WY ) 
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Greenville, S. C.—Nearly 300 bales 
of cotton were damaged to the ex- 
tent of about each. or $36. 000. 
m a tire of undetermined origin 
which caught in warehouse No. 4 
of the F. W. Poe Manufacturing 
Company. 

Elizabeth City, N. C.—The Virginia 
Dare Hosiery Company has been 
incorporated by H. W. Sanders, W. 
T. Ward and D. KR. Munden, all of 
this place. It is understood that the 
company will erect a new hosiery 

Lexington, N. €C.—The . Welborn 
Milis. Inc., which were recently or- 
ganized here by H. G. Welborn, sec- 
retary, of Lexington, and D. D. 
Doniger, of New York, have let con- 
tract to W. L. Harbin to erect a 
hosiery plant with a daily output of 
100 pairs of men’s and boys nov- 
elty hose. The building will be 50x 
60 feet and will have 10 knitting 
machines to begin with. Machinery 
will De purchased within the next! 
two weeks. 

Greenville, S. C.—Contract for the 
erection of 125 mill houses at the 
Slater Mill. Marietta, was let in the 
Townsend Lumber Company of An- 
derson, from the office of J. E. Sir- 
rine & Go., local concern. 

Work will be started on the 
houses as soon as necessary mate- 
rial can be collected. The houses 
which are scheduled to be tinished 
at the same time as the mill plant, 
about the first of 1928, will represent 
an expenditure of about $125,000, 


Quitman, Ga.—The Western Re- 
serve Cotton Mills, a Georgia con- 
fern, has recently been taken over 
by the Morgan Mills, Inc., of Laurel 
Hill, N. GC. The mill has been oper- 
ating some time on orders from the 
Laurel Hill plant. 

The new owners brought in their 
own office force. R. D. Sanders, of 
Greenville, N. C., who has been with 
the Morgan Mills for’a number of 
years, is the local office manager. 
Mack Bozeman, also from North 
Carolina, is superintendent. 


Atco, Ga.—J. A. Miller, president 
of the American Textile Company, 
comments regarding the recent item 
in these columns, telling of the 
purchases by his company of the 
machinery of the Imperial Cotton 
Mills, of Los Angeles, Cal.: 

“We are increasing our capacity 
about 60 per cent by the addition of 
this machinery. We expect by the 
first of December to have the new 
machinery in place and in operation. 
This will then give us a mill with 
slightly an excess of 50,000 spindles 
and 1,316 looms, which will be oper- 
uted on drills, ducks, sheeting and 
osnaburgs. 

“In order to take care of the ad- 
ditional help needed to operate the 
additional machinery, we have in- 
creased the size of our village by 
74 modern houses, 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-69 Leonard St. 
New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


‘SERVICE RINGS TRUE 


CONSULTING, SUPERVISING, DESIGNING AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


OF 


TEXTILE MILLS & BLEACHERIES—-STEAM & HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 
OLD MILLS REORGANIZED, EXTENDED & APPRAISED 
MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT—WATER 4& SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


GEO. C. BELL 


MILL ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 
420 PIEDMONT BLDG., Phone 6628 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BNSTALL 


K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive in- 
stalls K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing that 
money put at interest will yield interest— 
but money invested in K-A will yield ten 
fold. 


0 
Seuthern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. L. ATLANTA, GA. 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages _. Complete Topographic Surveys 

Real Bstate ubdivision an Re- General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Hstate and Home Grounds Supervision of Landscape and 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries ngineering Construction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Whitmire, C—Contract for con- 
struction of 25 employees’ houses al 
the \ragon-Baldwin Mills was 
awarded-the Freeman Construction 
Company, of Laurens, through J. E 
Sirrine & Co. Work on the job, 
Which represents an outlay of abou! 
$40,000, will begin as soon as mate- 
rials can be assemb_ed. 


Rock Hill, S. C.—Charies H. West. 
president of the West Knitting Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y, has recently 
visited Rock Hill with the view to 
ihe possible establishment of a 
large knitting plant here. It is un- 
derstood that if such a plant is 
Drought South, it would employ ap- 
proximately 300, mostly women, Mr. 
West seemed favorably impressed, 
but has as yet given out no definite 
information as to whether or not 
the Southern plant will be built. 

Rock Hill’s city council recently 
voted to exempt all industrial en- 
lerprises from taxation for a period 
of five years. 

Belton, S. C—Construction of an 
addition to the Blair Mills, to cost 
$50,000, will begin within the next 
few weeks. The addition, which 
will be fitted up with the most im- 
proved machinery, will be used for 
manufacture of cloth for comfort 
covers. The comfort covers have 
been made on a small seale, and, 
having proved successful, will now 
be manufactured in large quantities. 

Blair Mills manufacture Turkish 
towels, the plant having been ex- 
panded until the output is now 1,000 
dozen each day. All bleaching, dye- 
ing and finishing is done at the 
plant. 

Greenwood, 8S. C.—The board of 
directors and industrial committee 
of the Greenwood Chamber of Com- 
merece has under consideration a 
proposition made by Sidney Edel- 
stein, industrial engineer of Union. 
on the establishment of a silk mill 
here. Mr. Edelstein told a meeting 
of citizens that a yarn silk mill ecor- 
poration would move from a North- 
ern city to Greenwood on condition 
that $100,000 of a $200,000 capital be 
raised locally and the matter was 
referred to the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The stock is to be either 
common or 7 per cent cumulative 
participating preferred stock. 

Kannapolis, N. C.—Contract for 
the erection of a bleachery, to cost 
approximately $250,000, has been let 
by Cannon Manufacturing Company 
to W. O, Pratt, of Mount Holly, N. C. 
The building of the large new plant 
will necessitate the rearrangement 
of the present bleaching equipment. 

Part of the present machinery 
will be moved to the new building 
und new equipment installed in each 
wing. The addition will be one story 
high with elevated partitions for 
part of the machinery and will be 
connected with the present building. 

The new bleachery, to be one of 
the largest and most modern in the 
South, was made necessary by the 
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recent completion of the Cannon 
Mills No. 8 one of the largest mitis 
in the Cannon group. Additions to 
the water filtering pliant, now under 
way, will cost about $25,000. 


Troy, N. C.—Stockholders of the 
Rhyne-Anderson Cotton Mill lost all 
of their investments in stocks of 
this corporatlon but creditors of 
the miil will be paid “very close to 
100 cents on the dollar’ as the result 
of the winding up of receivership 
proceedings, according to informa- 
tion made public by Wellons & 
Wellons, attorneys, of Charlotte, 
who depresented the receivers. 

Title to all of the physical prop- 
erty of this company was passed 
from Milton Ensor, of Troy, super- 
intendent of the mill, and Wesley 
T. Heath, of Charlotte, large stock- 
holders, to the receivers, E. O. An- 
derson and J. L. Staten, both of 
Charlotte, in a deed signed Wednes- 
day of last week at Troy, said R. A 
Wellons. Mr. Anderson, 
president, and Mr. Staten, formerly 
a director, purchased the plant at 
au price of $45,000 when the sale Was 
held July 25th at Troy. 

Dallas, Tex.—The 5,000 spindle ad- 
dition to the ‘Texas Cotton Mill De- 
pariment of the C. KR. Mitier Manu- 
facturing Company, Mckinney, is 
now being put into operation, ac- 
cording to Al Culberson, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
company. This completes the pro- 
gram of expansion outlined by the 
company last year, which ineluded 
0,000 spindles, 48 wide and 96 nar- 
row looms at the Dallas Textile Mills 
Department, Dallas, and 2,000 spin- 
die addtion to the Miller Cotton Miils 
Department, Waco. These last two 
named additions were completed 
last year. In addition to the in- 
creased spindles a [tthe MeKinney 
plant, the entire plant is being 
changed to electric drive. 

Mr. Culberson states the éxpan- 
sion program has included a num- 
ber of important changes in the dif- 
ferent plants that will tend to great- 
lv improve the qualily of the Miller 
fabrics. 


former 


WELL DRILLING AND OEEP 
WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving watw: 
satisfactorily for textile 
milis. 


SYDNOR PUMP 4&4 WELL Co., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 
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Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Bulletins of Results 
WASHBURN WOOD TOP ROLLS 


—for— 
Spinning Frames 


No. Yarn—50's 
Twist Square—4.90 Rk. P. M. Front Roll—94 


Turns per inch—31.82 

Weight Ti 
Staple—1%4” Roll—t! 
Kind—Combed Peeler 
Hank Roving Used—5.85D \verage Size—49.10 


Dra ft—16.80 Average Break—42 Ibs. 


Spindle 0K) 


The above is a record of a test recently made using 
roving taken at random from a New Bedford mill. 


4 


i N. Water St.. New Bedford, Mass. 


CHAS. H. STONE 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Over Twenty-two Years Experience 


BALING PRESS 


Knuckle 
Joint 


Established 1872 
Let us tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc 
367 W. Water St. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


k “ost. 
S P R A C O 2. with 
production. 
Painting (3. Time saved when paint- 
ing. 


This should interest you. Write for Bulletin 102 


Spray Painting & Finishing Equipment Sales Co. 
| 60 High Street Boston, Mass. 


Reliable Devices 


ince | 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


Boston Charlotte Greenville 
Aassachusetts North Caroline South Caroline 


Greenville, S. C.—Aug. W. Smith, 
president of Brandon, Poinsett and 
Woodruff Cotton Mills, Greenville, 
and Spartanburg counties, S. C., has 
just made the first official statement 
relative to the textile plant to be 
constructed af Travelers Rest, 
Greenville county. This plant wil 
principally of a weave mill, 
manufacturing goods of a kind nol 
now made in this section, and a fin- 
ishing and dye plant will be built. 
At the outset the mill will employ 
around 200 workers. Woodward, 
Baldwin & Co., New York City, to- 
gether with local mterests, are 
jointly promoting the new project, 


consist 


Goldsboro, N. C.—The Chamber ot 
Commerce has under consideration 
a proposition for the establishment 
of a second silk mill. A prominent 
silk manufacturer from Pennsylva- 
nia, after visiting a number of towns 
in eastern North Carolina, prefers to 
locate in Goldsboro, if the citizens 
will provide him with a factors 
building and site at a reasonable 
rental over a long term period, he 
announced 

The plant would manufacture silk 
varns and would emp.oy about 80 
operatives from. the start—about 12 
of this number would be brought 
from Pennsylvania, and would serve 
as instructors in training about 70 
others in the work. 


Baltimore, Md.— lt is reported that 
a price of approximately $350,000 
has been paid for 20,000 shares of 
common stock held by the New 
England Southern Mills, Ine., at the 
purchase last week by Baltimore 
interests. identified with the man- 
agement of the Mount Vernon Wood- 
berry Mills, Ine. which obtained 
control of the latter company’s com- 
mon by completing the transaction 

The Mount Vernon W oodberry 
Mills is capitalized at $7,269,948 7 
per cent preferred, and $4,511,900 
common, both of $100 par value. The 
20,000 shares disposed of by the New 
Kngland Southern were carried on 
their books at the close of the year 
ul a valuation of $500,000. 

rhe transaction follows the sale 
about a year ago by the New KEng- 
land Southern Mills of its 8 per cent 
interest in Cosmos-Imperial Mills, 
Ltd., of Canada, for $1,500,000 cash 
and a block of stock in a new enter- 
prise formed to operate the -Cana- 
dian concern. 


FABREEKA 


The Standard Textile Belting 
USED throughout the Industry 


BECAUSE 


It is waterproof 
It has long life 


It gives increased production 


It costs less 


ASK US 
J. Russell McElwee 
Z. V. McClure Representative 
Ralph Morrison Representative 
Robert M. Roberts Representative 


Fabreeka Belting Co. 


Southern Headquarters, ROCK HILL, S. C. 
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Effect of Altering Roving 
Frame “Taper 
Continued from Page 16) 
corresponding number of cmpties 
bring back again. 
The labor saved in (the 
carrving ilem does not represent all 
there is the de- 


the advantages: 
crease in the wear and tear ot empty 
bobbins, hoxes or Skips whichever 


are used’. wear and teat the 


floor, and the power saved through 
less frequent use of the mili hotst. 
The next item would present itsell 


at the mules, where there woutd be 
a decrease in the amount of work 
performed in laying full revings on 
the creel top, creeling them, clean- 
ing the waste from the empty bob- 
hins. and carrving the empty bob- 
hins out to the mule end passage 
The rovings dealt with in this re- 
spect would be, on a pair of mules, 
1.000 spindies long. 3.033 instead of 


3,484. per working week of 54 hours. 


It must be granted, that the many 
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advantages to be gained from the 
detail we have quoted are surpris- 
ingly numerous.—Textile Recorder. 


Georgia Meeting to Discuss 
Weaving and Slashing 


A splendid attendence is antici 
pated for the conveniion of the Tex- 
ile Operating Executives of Geor- 
gin, to be held at the Heary Grady 


Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. on Tuesday, 
september sth. 
The meeting will open at 9:30 


ocioek on ‘Tuesday morning, and 
there will only be one day's session. 
Description will be givén, by sey- 
eral mill of the newer 
system of high speed spooling, wind- 
ing and warping which have been 
aeveloped during recent years. 
These descriptions will be based on 
Georgia mill installations 
Following this 
will follow’ the 
round-table 
subjects al 


there 
practical 
feature, the 
meeting being 


discussion, 
usual 
discussion 
this 


The 
Lionnaire on which this subect wiil 
be based is appended hereto. 


slashing and weaving. ques- 


John S. Bachman, of Rome, Ga., is 
general chairman. Frank 3S. Den- 
nis, manager and superintendent, 
Consolidated Textile Corporation, 
Lakayette, Ga., is vice general chair- 
man and will lead the discussion. 


represent the 
general invita- 
mill superin- 
as well as 
textiles, to be 


(eorgia mill men 
membership, but a 
lion is issued to all 
tendents and overseers, 
others. mterested in 
present. 


The questionnaire to be discussed 
contains the following questions: 


Slashing. 


|. What weight squeeze roll do 
vou use on Siashers for varius 
numbers of yarn, with varying 
number of ends to a set? We sug- 
gest that vou weigh your squeeze 
rolls and give the weights, specify- 
ing the numbers of varn and num- 
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ber of ends 
case. 


2. How do you overcome slasher 


waste? 


3. What is the best method of de- 


lermining the proper amount 
moisture to he left in the 
when if from the 
What is the best 
mining the amount of 
which is actually left 

t What kind of size 
you use—low 


Comes 


pumps 


size leaking around the 
boxes on LtLhese pumps? 
some of your remedies. 


>» What success do you get out ol 


using a heavy cotton b.anket 


slashers as a filler for slasher flan- 


nels: weight about 3.00 vard? 
Weaving. 
|. What would: cause a loom 


make shuttle marks and keep run- 


ning? 
2. What 


looms? 


in the warps in each 


slasher? 
method of deter- 
moisture 
in the warp? 


speed, rotary, pluger, 
etec.—and do you have trouble with 
stuffing 
If so, give 


is a good rule for oiling 


ROLLS 
UNDERCLEARER 
FOSTER WINDER 


SPOOLS 
TWISTER 
METAL PROTECTED 


ENAMELED BOBBINS 
OF ALL KINDS 


CONES AND BUTTS 


meucan Botltin Co- 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS tN MANUFACTURING 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE AND TRUE RUNNING BOBBINS 


COBBINS 


MULTIPLE HOLE FEELER 
SLUBBERS 
INTERMEDIATE 
WARP 

TWISTER 

SPEEDER 

FILLING 

FLAX AND JUTE 
METAL PROTECTED 
DUCK FILLING 
UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
WOOL FILLING 

WOOL WARP 

RAYON 


AUTOMATIC LOOM AND RAYON BOBBINS OF ALL TYPES 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCHESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


Manufactured By 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 
101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 


SCOTT TESIERS 


The 


The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. Direct Southern Representative 


Aldrich Machine Works 


Greenwood, South Carolina 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Cerrespondence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COM PANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Cataiean en Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Our Automatic Shuttles are 
Perfect Satisfaction in 
Leading Mills throughout the 


country on all classes of work. 


giving 
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3. What advantages have you 
found mn the weaving department by 
using warp tied with a weavers 
knot, instead of the regular knot’ 
Wha! difference in the quality of 
the work, loom stoppage, produc- 
tion, ete., ete.? 


Heavy Weevil Damage 


Washington, D. C.— Activities of 
the boll weevil in Southern cotton 
fields were pictured in a report by 
ihe Department of Agriculture, 
which showed the pest multiplying 
in some of the cotton-growing arcas. 

Kastern Texas showed more boll 
weevil damage than usual on the 
basis of reports from 59 counties. 
Western Arkansas reported heavier 
infestation than in anv vyear since 
1923, but the eastern part of the State 
was said to be apparently not so 
seriousiy affected proportionately. 
Vississipp! reported that on August 
1) the weevils in that State broke 
all previous records, with an aver- 
age of 40 per cent of the squares 
punctured in the hill counties. Ala- 
bama reported great increases in the 
number of weevils in Central and 
~outhern. Alabama. 

Some increase in infestation was 
seen in the vicinity of Florence, S. 
(.. Clemson College, on August 15. 
reported light infestation in the low- 
er and middle Piedmont § sections, 
and none reported in the extreme 
upper section of the State. North 
Carolina showed increasing damage 
throughout the cotton section. 

Louisiana—Tallulah reported Au- 
gust 8 to 13 average infestation 65.9 
per cent, infestation rangime trom 
06.6 to 75.0 per cent. Baton Rouge 
on August 20 reported infestation 
has been complete in many fields for 
for at least ten days and is rapidly 
reaching complete infestation in ma- 
jority of undusted fields. 

In festation has been so spotted 
in the earlier part of the season thal 
some fields still are making cotton. 

Vississ'ppl reported on August 20 
that bol! weevils in that State broke 
all previous records of the season 
during the previous week with an 
average of 40 per cent of the 
squares punctured in the hill coun- 
ties. This marked an increasing 
over the preceeding week when the 
aye average was 30 per cent 
and that of 18% two weeks ago. The 
weevils are four times as abundant 
on this date last year. The flood- 
ed area of the delta still is practi- 
cally free of weevils. 

\labama—On August 16, boll wee- 
vils had continued to multiply in 
enormous numbers in Central and 
Southern Alabama. In some of the 
Piedmont region cotton fields there 
will not be over 5O bolls of cotton to 
the acre. Of 6,489 squares counted 
on undusted plats 65 per cent were 
punctured. 

South Carolina—The average in- 
festation on 12 plantations in the 
vicinity of Florence on August 10 
was 77.36 per cent, as compared 
with 66.64 on August 2, the report 
said. Clemson College on August 15 
reported weevil infestation light and 
found only in scatiered areas in the 
middle Piedmont sections. No 
weevils have heen reported in the 
extreme upper section of the Slate. 

North Carolina—On August 15 1n- 
creasing damage reportea 
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throughout the cotton section. In 
the Southern counties from the 
coast to the middle Piedmont, the 
average infestation of squares ap- 
pear to be about 40 per cent. In 
the upper coastal plain counties the 
average infestation is about 8 pe! 
cent with a heavier infestation ex- 
pected. 


Praise for S. T. A. Book 


The Daily News Record, of New 
York says: 

“The technical man in the milis 
is offered an exceptional opportunmi- 
ivy, in the new book just issued by 
the Soutnern ‘Textile Association, 
containing the entire proccedings of 
ihe 19th annual meeting, as weil as 
other data pertaining to numerous 
of the mill problems and the the- 
ories of handling and soiutions as 
they have been advanced by mem- 
bers who are operating heads and 
execulives of Southern miills. 

“The pook which has just peen 
issued by the Southern Textile As- 
sociation 1s the most expensive one 
that it has issued thus far, and the 
organization had been encouraged 
in this respect by the reception 
which the previous volume had re- 
ceived. 

“Aside from the discussions on 
technical subjects which took place 
at the last meeting. the book con- 
tnins the results of various tests on 
spinning of various varns, by mem- 
hers. It contains the discourse on 
the subject of grading fabric in the 
mills, which has become extremely 
important, The book contains in de- 
tall the proceedings of the various 
divisional meetings of the associa- 
tion, such as the orders Division, tive 
Spinners Division, the Master Me- 
chanics Division, the Texas Texte 
Association, the Weavers Division 
and the Eastern Carolina Division. 
Of considerable value also is the 
fact that the book contains, in de- 
fail, the solutions to the tests thal 
were submitted for memvership tn 
the Arkwrights, which has become 

regarder as symbolic of a Post Grad- 
eourse in technical mill re- 
search. 

“Between these two books, the 
“Year Book” of the National Associ- 
‘tion of Cotton Manufacturers, and 
the book of the Southern ‘Textile 
\ssociation, we have reference thal 
can be used to cover many queries 
that may arise in the industry. Mill 
rpresidents and mill treasurers who 
have not seen the book of the South- 
rn Textile Association should make 
ii their business to get a cCOpy and to 
look over it carefully, and learn of 
‘he great work which this orguniza- 
tion of mill men is doing.” 


Old Dyes for Tapestry 


Paris, France——Old tapesiry will 
wash like a pocket handkerchie! 
savs Senator Guillaume Chasenet, 
reporter of the Fine Aris Budget, 
while no way has vet been found to 
clean the modern article. 

Weavers at the famous Gobeiins 
French State factorv have 25,000 
tinfs to choose from, as compared 
with about forty to which their pre- 
decessors under Louis XIV were 
confined. Bul the old colors are 
fasi, and the new ones are not. 


HERE’S prosperity and 

buying activity in Pied- 
mont Carolinas .. . that fact is 
known—has been known for 
several years by sales managers 
of nationally distributed goods. 
There is aggressive, hard hit- 
ting competition coming out of 
Piedmont Carolinas . . . that is 
known by manufacturers in 
many older, more stabilized 
industrial areas. 


Every business man asks w/y/ 
The answer primarily is one of 
manpower. The South is too 
often visualized in terms of big, 
old plantation houses, live oaks, 
jasmines, sluggish tidal rivers 
and sleepy darkies in the cotton 
frelds. 


Now turn to Piedmont Caroli- 
nas—the foothills: Here the 
rapid, tumbling rivers have 
been harnessed by modern 
hydro-electric plants. The pop- 
ulation is only 29% 
ind the whites are 99% 


colored, 
Ameri- 
‘an-born, of old, native pioneer 
stock. 


Living conditions are those of 
active, medium sized cities of 
the Middle West——for this is a 
bracing upland section. Broad, 
well paved roads stretch out in 
a wide net work through the 
whole section. Modern cen- 
tralized schools are everywhere. 
It's the kind of country that 


i is back of the WEALTH) 
PiEDMONT CAROLINAS 


American feel at 
-young, ambitious, thriv- 


makes any 
home 
ing. 


And the men and women who 
live here enjoy advantages not 
offered by other sections of the 
country: 


A climate 15 to 20° warmer in 
winter than southern Massa- 
chusetts, yet cooler in summer 
than northern 

Low ‘living costs. 


Pennsylvania. 

A genuine, 
hospitable kind of life reminis- 
cent of the nineties——yet enjoy- 
ing all the modern 1927 con- 
veniences. 


Naturally a country that is just 
starting to expand its industrial 
development offers abundant 
willing labor. Less than one- 
fourth of the total available 
supply is now 
manufacture. 


employed in 
The remainder is 
engaged in agriculture. 
for industrial 


eager 
employment 
keen, teachable and remarkably 
proficient. 


All of these factors help build 
fortunes: a combination of effi- 
crent labor, economical power. 
rich markets. 


That is why “Wealth Awaits 
You in Piedmont Carolinas.”’ 


Investigate. Get the facts that 
apply to vou and your business. 
Our Industrial Department, 
Room 1106, Mercantile Build- 
ing, Charlotte, N. C., gladly 
places its facilities at your dis- 
posal. Weite. 


PIEDMONT CAROLINAS 
Where Wealth Awaits You 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 


' OWNERS OF SOUTH&£RN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN | 
| PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND ALLIED INTERESTS \ 
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1926-1927 Cotton Crop 
19,281,999 Bales 
(‘Continued from Page 12) 
cotton and linters. the 
each of the last 


ing its claims for 128,084.66: in J. 
Adams being completely and en- 
“ireiv. vindicated of the charge of 
fraudulent practices brought agains! 
him Ragan and with the 
Kernersville 


H. 


af Close of in the sil. 


five seasons. 


— 


effected py tondaron Check Straps over i period late Professor | and those of 
of several vears. mean real MConnel and hennedy, andthe 
| | (regs (on which Professor Daniels 
Q) Li is writing) will enable the history 
U | 3 of the eotton trade to be put in a 
new setting \mong the most re- 
A | A markable of the new papers one may 
L iT note a detailed census taken by 
I iy Crompton himself of the numbers 
spindles mule, jenny, and thros 
T E lle—in the factories of the country 
eck Straps 


| Dyeing Multi-Fibered 
Hosiery 
Continued from Page 18) 


in} several times longer 


have fast 


i] 


than ordinary straps—thev have proved to be the 


and the temperature is raised to 
highest quality, longest wearing and most eco- ya 
i60 degrees F. The goods are en- 
nomen raps ever put on a m lered at this temperature and run 
The secret of their long life and superior service for about 15 minutes with the steam 
is the use of specially selected Heavy Swiss Hides cul W have 
metho ePvels our woods pertectiy. 
tanned py Valuable well-guarded process whieh 
I have not diseussed solid or 
roduces tenther of amuzing streneg 
unton shades on multi-tibered hose. 
fondaron Check Straps are ‘guaranteed to give l might Say, fhough. thal the mode 
Tore Snatistaction and ire PCONOnNY. shades, with the exception 
liovan, rose taupe, gun metal, navy 
Bondaron Leather has the hair left on. Insist on | 
blue, ete., can be produced on these 
fheir tse 
fibers in most instances bv using 
union eotors Fach of these last- 


Manufactured Exclusively By mentioned shades requires 


dyes and special dyeing methods to 
produce it g00d union on all the 
fibers. 


J. H. Adams Vindicated 


special 


CHARLES 


fhe rather tn- 

COMPANY volved litiwaltion between the High- 
land Cotton Mills and the Ragan 

Knitting Company, the Ragan Knil- 


ting Company and J. H. Adams, and 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Belting Manufacturers 


the Kernersville Knitting Company 

ngainst the Ragan Knitting Com- 

617 Arch Street Philadelphia Pa pany, High Point, Kernersville and 
Vhomasville concerns, came to an 


end in Guilford Superior Court and 
resulted in the Ragan Company ios- 


ompany getting 
Carry-over of American Cotton at End of Season. 
: Lint 1927 1925 1924 1925 
in CONSUMING establishments 1.374.768 1.010.170 786.631 050 142 
In U. S. public storage, et 1,802,916 1,893,230 187,228 641,289 867,842 
\ At Liverpool S84 000 000 000 000 143.000 
fan At Manchester 111.000 74.000 5S O00 2° 24 000 
at \t Continental ports S53. 000 O00 000 194.000 111.000 
Afloat for Purom "40 000 137.000 14% 14° 000 
| Millis other than in t". S.* 1. 200 000 1 O00 000 1 000 _000 R15 000 250 000 
Japan and China ports afloat* "75.000 250 000 200.000 200 O00 750.000 
Misewhere in United Statesa “25 000 510.000 220 000 160.000 an oon 
Total lint cotton 7.325.684 5,629,444 5.835.473 3.244.997 3,609,000 
lLinters 
In econsuming establishments 199 050 143,630 128.916 100.632 127,139 
in > public Storage ets 2 GaN 2: war 
tCisewhere in United States *100 000 *100_ 000 *100_ 000 *100_000 000 
Total linters ool BA! 207,614 204,608 OS 
an. AS estimated by United States (-ensus *icstimated 
“It will be seen from the fore- 8679.49, and the Highland Mills get- 
going that during the past. three ting $5,249.31 from the Ragan Knil- 
vears the carry-over has more than ting Companys An order terminat- 
doubled, having msen from 3,244,997 ng ihe litigation m accordance with 
bales on July 31, 1924, to 7,677,565 the terms of the decision recently, 
bales on July 31, 1927. The situation, reached bv the State Supreme Court 
however, 18s by no means parallel to was signed by Judge Thomas J. 
thal of Six vears ago, for on July 31, Shaw In addition, the Ragan com- 
i921, the carry-over was no less pany must pay all court costs, and 
than 10.02 1.790 bales. one-fourth the referee's [Pa ot 
()' whal does real economy eonsist? Not the SW) 
ehen ot rit} article. hil how muuch that 
Y | Crompton’s Story Of His In this way was litigation brough| 
article will save vou—how much the use of it will io an end... vindicating the eonfi- 
dence husiness and  professiona 
Continued from Page men there ld he 
\ Phe cost of a check strap is small, but the savings 5 men and women there held in th 


\ir 


of 
ginning. 


Adams from the hbe- 
The original suit brought! 
of the Ragan Knitting 
agains! Mr. Adams. who 
ed to have acte 


Was that 
Company 


das representative ol! 


Vas 


both the Ragan and Highland Mills 
in dealings between the two to the 
detriment of the former. Mr. Adarms 
was charged with not acting in the 
best interests of the Ragan com- 
pany, and that he overstocked the 
Ragan Company with cotton varns 
from the. Highland Mills and as a 
result left the Ragan concern over- 
stocked with manufactured goods. 
Prices hac greatly declined and the 
Ragan -company contended tha! 
“sharp practices had caused it to 
sustain a-loss of 870.000. this con- 


shituting the second cause of action. 


The second CALISe 


Ol action a:ileged 
haf Mr. Adams sold the Ragan com- 


pany, because its executives were 


mexperienced, old and obsolete 
ehinery, that had been used in High 


Point plant, then moved te 


ville and replaced there 


Kerners 
Dein 


heron 


shunted off on the Ragan company. 
“That the old machinery, ihus 
fraudulently sold, exchanged and 
transferred to this plaintiff by the 
sald Adams, acting for the Kerners- 
ville Knitting Company and _ this 
plaintuf, consisted of 40 ribbers and 
i2 knitters,” the complaimt stated. 
Phese machines, it was further eon- 
tended, eut down production and 


enused a further loss, it all amount- 
ed to $58,084.66 for the second eanse 
and a@ grand total of &128.084.66 

No sooner had the complaint been 
filed and Of its allegations 
printed did 
friends \dams, closely iden- 
tified wil Highland and Ker- 
nersaville rally to his reseue 
and a bearing the 
tures prominent 


reports 
iT} the 

of Mr. 

h the 
mills, 
siatement! 
of many 


Sigva- 


High 
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Pointers appeared attesting taew 
faith in his. honesty and integrity. 
The Rotary Club in the nearby city 
resolved in the same way. 

Then came the answers that de- 
nied the Ragan allegations and se! 
up counter claims. There was a 
veritable mass of documents and 
statements, and the matter was fin- 
ally referred to A. Wayland Cooke, 
iis referee, who held over 
a term of days, reportd on his find- 
ings on Octobr 5, 1925. Mr. Uooke 
held that the Ragan Company legal- 
lv and mehtfullv owed the Hizhitand 
company 85,259.31 on account, to- 
vether with interest from Marcia 14, 
1921. 

As to Mr. Adams, and the Supreme 
Ceurt upheld this part as well as the 
Ragan-Highiand section of the re- 
port, the referee found: 

“That the said J. H. Adams, hav- 
ing acted in good faith and withou: 
fraud or negligence in all of the 
transactions with the said Ragan 
Knitting Company, and ali losses o' 
the Ragan Knitting Company, so far 
as sand Adams was concerned, being 
remote and speculative, and attribut- 
ible to causes other than his deal- 
with said Ragan Knitiinge Com- 
pany, and there being no time limit 
lixed to his agreement to either bus 
the raw materials or sell the prod- 
ucts of said Ragan Knitline Uom- 
pany, and said agreement being 
lerminable alt will, the said J. H. 
\dams is not indebted to the Ragan 
Knitting Company in any sum 
whatsoever. in this language the 
refere dismissed the $128,084.66 
cinim. 

\s to the Ragan-Kernersville con- 
iroversy, Referee Cooke ruled with; 
the former, decreeing it should re- 


cover $8,867.28, with interest from 
April 1, 1921, from the Kernersviiie 
company. 

The matter was appealed trom 


the decision of the referee, upheld 
by Judge James L. Webb, in Superior 
Court, and carmed to the State Su- 
preme Court, There it was held 
the Ragan Knitting Company owed 
lhe Highland Cotton Mills. Inc.. &5.- 
259.31, with interest from March 14 
thal it owed the Kernersvilic 
company $679.49 with interest from 
\pril 1921, the modification re- 
versing the judgment. 


Report Astonishing Sales 


One of the large commission 
houses Says in its weekly letter: 

“Our sales this week have heen 
astonishing, .considering the  ad- 
vances that have taken piace. Our 
lolal sales have been the iargest of 
any week since the first week in 
May and have only been exeeeded in 
three previous weeks this vear. 
those being the first week in May 
and the second and third weeks in 
January. We sold full production 
of sheets and pillow cases for the 


week, 135 per cent of production of 


line and faney goods, 210 per cent 
of production of grey goo0a0s and 230 
per cent production of colored 
goo0as. Of colored goods alone our 
sales were the largest of the year 
with the single exception of the 
third week in January, while of 
romper cloths, chambrays and 
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siripes alone, this weeks sales were 
the largest in our history. 

“It only happens occasionally in a 
period of years thal the goods mar- 
ket is confronted with such a pro- 
longed and unexpected advance in 
raw cotton as has taken place wifh- 
in the last six weeks. A crop situa- 
tion that at one time promised well, 
considering the. smaller acreage, 
has developed into a situation cre- 
ating uncertainty if not alarm. The 
safety for the mills in the present 
situation, as far as the balance of 
the vear is concerned, hes in the 


fact that in a general way goods are 


mills are 
This has enabled 
sellers to meet the advances in cot- 
ton with steady advances in goods 
and buying has followed the ad- 
vances right up to the present time. 
In this way, existing margins bhe- 
tween cotton and cloth have been 
maintained. ‘These margins are nol 
in themse'ves particularly satistac- 
torv but at least they are no worse, 
with the spo! 


well ahead and the 
in strong position. 


month selling at over 
21 cents mm New York, than they 
were three months ago 
months ago. It almost 
it would take 23-25 cent cotton to 
curtail consumption appreciabts 
willitn the next six months. 


looks as if 


“Advances have been made very 
generally all through the week so 
that in a great many cases prices 


are at least “%-cent a vard 
than thev were a week ago. 
has been very largely for Septem- 
ber-October delivery. While 
eoods have hen sold for Novemper- 
December and even next vear, 
manv buvers {oo skeptical to cover 
so far ahead. A few have 
continued to offer late deliveries al 
discounts, a policy which has seem- 
ed to us thoroughly unwarranted 
end unadvisable. 

“Print cloths are better sold ahead 
foday than they were thirty days 
aeo and many of the sheetings are 
just as searce at for déliv- 
ery within the next thirty 
they were then. All told, it has 
been a remarkable market Che 
huver has been fortunate and the 
delaver unfortunate. 


higher 
Buving 


si 


seliers 


presen! 


as 


“There was some moderate reduc- 
lion in production during July so 
thal spindle activity re- 
ported for that month at & per cent 
against 95 per cent for June, 69 per 
cent a vear ago and 71 per cent two 
vears ago: while the production of 
cotton goods, as compared with the 
average production in 19231925, 1s 
reported to have been 115 per cent 
in July against 126 per cent in June, 
89 per cent a year ago and 90 per 
cent two years ago, 

“The cotton 
iry in Grea! 


colon 


manufacturing indus- 
Britain appears to be 
still in the dumps and under exten- 
sive curtailment though perhaps not 
quite as great as a year ago and, 
while American mills are still run- 
ning at almost full production, 
France, Italy and Japan are 
plaining. Nevertheless, world con- 
sumption continues at high figures. 

“We do not pretend to see the fina! 
picture of the present crop nor to 
forsee the results in the cloth mar- 
ket and so we advise the continuing 
of the pricing of goods in line with 
cotton and suggest the advisibility 
of sales wherever moderate profil 
can be shown.” 
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Acids and Heavy Chemicals 
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cAcids: Sulphuric— Chamber, 
Oil of Vitriol 66°—Oleum, 
M uriatic—Acetic—Nitric — 
Mixed— Lactic. 


> > 


— 


Sulphate of Alumina: Com- 
mercial and Iron I'ree. 


Ammoniaand Potash Alums, 


Barium Chloride 
Calcined Glaubers Salt 


EK. 1. du Pontde Nemours & Co., Inc 


3500 Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
256 Vanderpool St., Newark, N. J. 
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Lines—Any Length 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Cut 4 in., % in., 1% In., and 
1% in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHBES 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS 


Bradiey 
Ol! Stencil Board 
BSradiey's 


Two-in-One 
Stencil ink 


The Bradle 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAI, Ball Stencil Pot 
MODELS 
Mark Your a Right—Buy «af Shippers’ Supplies 
radiey 


MODEL J 
| Cuts & in. Letters 


Write for Samples 
and Prices 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


106 Beekman St. New York 


Low Round Trip Rates 


to 


Atlantic City, N. J., and 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


via 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Round trip fare Charlotte to Atlantic City, N. J., $20.60, to 
Niagara Falls $30.45. 


Tickets will be on sale one day each week from June 21st to 
to October 6th, and are limited 17 days from date of sale. 
Stop overs allowed on return trip at Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. 

Call on nearest Seaboard ticket agent for dates of sale and 
other information or apply to 
E. Eskridge, CA. 


John T. West, DPA. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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HARRIS 


E have done business in the South for 
the past 


40 YEARS 


URING that time, HARRIS OILS 
have won a reputation for uniform 
high quality. 


F you want LUBRICATION ECONO- 

MY, write us today and let us tell you 
why it is ECONOMY to use HARRIS OILS 
in your plinat. 


A. W. HARRIS OIL CO. 


326 South Water St. 
Providence, R. I. 


Travel Train 


COMFORTABLE 
ECONOMICAL 
SAFE 


Reduced Round Trip 
Fares for Short 
Trips 


Ask Ticket Agents 


UTHER 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Make an Investment in Appearance 
Cheerful Grounds make Cheerful Workers 
LINDLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 


Pomona, N. C. 
Nurserymen—Landscape Architects 
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Mode Shades and Common 
Sense 


WISE man has sold millions of 
tubes of tooth-paste by telling 
the public that “four out of five will 
get it.” 
He had the right idea 
He made a market for his produc! 
instead of making a product for the 
market, 
The rubber heel man did the same 
thing. 
No one wanted rubber 
he told them they did. 


Giving the public what it demands 


heels, until 


is an ottice boy s job, telling the 
public what it should demand re- 
quires business ability. 

The dyestuff manufacturers are 
doing the office boy act. 

For season after season and year 
after vear they have furnished light 
colors and mode shades because the 
public asked for them, and they 
have never attempted to tell the 
publie that what they wanted were 
dark shades 

KBecause the women of today have 
become the nuder sex 1s no reason 


the dyestuff industry should 

The Color Card 
Linited States still insists that 
the only prope 
for hosiery, and by so doing i 
jiuring its supporters—the 
and dyestuff manufacturers. 

\ woman can wear a see-through 


lose 


the 
mode 


Association of 
shades ale eolors 
iS Ill- 
hosiery 


shade of hosiery with any dress—1! 
hlends with one color as well as 
with another—and hence her sup- 
ply of hosiery is kept down to a 
minimum—and hoth the hosiery 
manutacturers and the dyestufl 
manufacturers suffer. 


If heavier and more definite shades 


were adopted, hosiery would not be 
of such an invariably blending char- 
acter, and a woman would have to 
ave more hosiery to match her 
costumes—and- the two industries 
would be benefited. 

If the Color Card Association per- 
sists in adopting shades solely upon 
their imagined esthetic value with- 


out regard to the commercial re- 
sults, the ‘n the dyestuff manufactur- 
should join in an effort to pro- 
duce a market for their products 
instead of continuing to furnish the 
market with the products advocated 
by the association 

It 18 to be remembered 


eis 


that the 


public never makes the market, it is 
always made for it, and it purchases 
that which is offered. 


The dyestuff manufacturers should 
have a 


little more Looth-paste and 
rubber heel business ability. 
Styles can be ordained by the dye- 


stull manufacturers as 
anyone else, 
material of 


well as by 
and wearing and dress 
brighter and deeper 
shades would be welcomed as a 
change and relief from the ethereal. 
Mmoon-in-a- mist, and breath-of- 
dawn shades that have predominat- 
ed for sO many years. 

The dyestuff manufacturers need 
not give the public the shades some- 
one else tells if should order, if they 
have enough business ability to gel 
logether and decide the matter for 
themselves. 

dresses continue to 
shorter, the chief business of 
manufacturers will soon be 


become 
the 
furnish- 
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ing dyestuffs for hosiery and neck- 
ties and unless they advocate bright 
and heavy shades, their sales of 
dyestuffs will be as flimsy and light 
as the shades now employed 

Do a little figuring. Estimate the 
percentage of increase in your Own 
business if black and dark shades 
were adopted upon hosiery—and 
then do some calculating as to whal 
the result of bright heavy shades 
upon goods would be. And 
then after you have completed your 
estimate, will you throw the paper 
in the waste basket and your possi- 
ble increased profits out of the win- 
daw? 


The 


adress 


dyestulf manufacturers can 


produce a demand for shades re 
quiring more dyestuffs. [It is nol 
impossible. It is not difficult, and it 
is their business to do it. 

Create a demand before you sell 


goods. 
ufter 


your do not simply 
the demand is created 
Sell the idea to the public and 
then sell the dyestuffs to the mills. 
Do not walk backward like a crab 
Spend some time and some money 
in forming a buying market and 
selling dyestulfs to the mills will he 
much easier. 
Don't allow others to create 
market—attend to that yourself 
Why not drag the 


sell your 


season's shades 


from their present dizzy heights in 
the air, and show some originality 


und change 
Textile 


in the shades proposed’? 
Colorist. 


India’s Cotton Goods 


London, «Indian policy in 


Lancashire, as Sir William Lees, 
chairman of Bleachers, told Dow 
Jones & Co. is “to keep the dog 
alive, but not to let him wag his 
tail. Indian buyers are usually the 
last to go into the market, and as 
often as-not they miss it. But Lan- 
cashire spinners now find their po- 
sition in bargaiming with Indian 


buyers weakened in that the British 
mo longer have enough powerful 
Chinese buyers to play off against 
them. 

The Indians are likely to. 
an increasing amount of 
goods need themselves 
Lancashire should be able to 
tinue to keep a dominant 
liner goods for many years to come, 
spinners say. To do this they must 
bring dawn production costs so that 
they can offer finer counts at nearer 
coarse goods prices. Low Lanca- 
shire prices discourage Indian spin- 
ners to start fine spinning mills of! 
their own. 

Increase in Indian 
and decrease in 
ports is shown by 
ures 


satisfy 
their 
But 
place in 


home output 
colton goods im- 
the following fig- 
in millions of yards 


Indian 


India’s mills’ 
imports output 
1926-27 |. 766 250 
1925-26 1564 1.954 
1921-22 1.000 {.732 
1913-44 3,193 1,164 


Thus, foreign producers in. 1926-27 
sold 1,43 1,000,000 yards than in 
913-14, Indian mills’ sales were 1.- 
095,000,000 yards larger. Production 
of yarn shows a steady increase, to- 
tal for past three years being: 1926- 
27, 807,000,000 pounds: 1925-26, 686, 
000,000 pounds, and 1924-25, 719,000,- 
000 pounds 


less 


your 


Times are 


are doing it, 


Write us. 


BLEACHERS! 


changing. 
Old ideas go by the board. 


Who of the old folks ever heard of 
bleaching Cotton with Solozone’r 


Now plenty cf large mills 
at no higher cost! 


We are here to tell you how, 
without obligation. — 


New York Office 


U RST. 


EX TRACTORS 


Economy that does 
not stop at low oper- 
ating cost — but in- 


cludes long life and 
freedom from _sre- 
pairs. This is Tolhurst 
Economical Extrac- 

tion. 


> 


Write for Catalog 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852 


Troy, N. Y. 
lll Broadway 
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CHAIN LINK 


Points the way 
to security 


Leaders in industry find security for 


their property by installing Page 


Chain Link Fence around the boun- 


dary lines 
Pave Fence—with its distinctive 
square mesh—is impassable. It is 


sturdily constructed of copper bear 


ing steel, heavily galvanized alter 


weaving. All fittings are zinc coated 


to resist rust 


Estimates Furnished 


Write or phone for a representative 


to call and submit plans and estl 
mates for enclosing your mill We 
can furnish names of mills in your 
vicinity enclosed with Page Chain 


Link Fence 


General Equipment 
Company 


1411 So. Mint St. 
Charlotte, N. C., 


Box 412 


.transit and targets greatly 
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Care of Shaftings, Bearings 
and Pulleys 


‘Continued from Page 6) 


and put in proper alignment. It is 
claimed by transmission 
that it is a paying investment in 
plants even of only S1Ze, 
and most decidedly so in the larger 
ones, to have one o1 crews of 


engineers 


runierate 


rire 


men who work wholly on lining up 
of shafting. Many miils do have 
such crews, the work being done at 
night in order not to interfere with 
the day operation. Special equip- 
ment making use of the surveyor's 


facilitate 
the work. Where the machinery is 
motor driven, any gradual increase 
in the horse power required to drive 
a particular group of machimery is 
often an indication that the shafting 
is out of line 

Every pulley, whatever its 
should be regularly inspected 
its daily operation observed. The 
larger shaft pulleys, usually 
split, such as are used on the recip- 
engine adrives, should be 
given a hammer test at intervals of 
three months o1 less uf occasion 
warrants, to make sure that the hub 
amd rim bolts are tight. In 
mills this is part of the oiler’s duties 
While in other plants the work is 
done by men trom the machine 
shop. 


Study New Uses for Cotton 
Continued from Page 10) 


Cotton-Textile Institute the differ 
ent phases of the work so as to ob- 
lain a maximum of results. 

“The large supply of raw miatle- 
rial, the relatively small demand ior 
manufactured products, together 
with mnunierous other difficullies, 
have brought about a situation in 
the raw cotton and cotton textile in- 
dustries where it is imperative that 
present extended and the 
neW OLes developed,” il Was 
oul the the department, in announc- 


Ly pe, 
and 


yuck 


rocating 


De 


ing the formation of the new unil. 
“There have been vears in. this 


country when the total consumption 
of cotton reached 16,000,000 bales, 
although the average consumption 
is far below this figure. With new 
and extended found tor cotton 
if is hope dthat this figure may be 
maintained if not exceeded.” 

\s a first step in the contemplated 
program, the new unit will make a 
canvass Of the country to ascertain 
the present cotton and col- 
ton products. This investigation will 
be followed by a study of various 


Listes 


uses ol 


uris, prcefessions, elc., [0 


learn wherein the processes and 
methods in the various lines lend 
themselves to extended and uses o! 


these products. 

To Make Survey. 
first. phase of the work will 
canvass otf cotton growers, 
distributors, textile 
H. Skliar 


The 
be a 
manufacturers, 
schools and others. Robert 
and James A. Lockwood will make 
u tour of the Southern cotton 
tricts to interview growers and man- 
ufacturers. Similar surveys of the 
cotton textile assoecfmtions and the 
raw cotton trade in New York and 
Philadelphia have already been 
made by Edgar H. Omohundro and 
Herbert A. Ehrman. 


A satisfactory start has been made 
on the work, it was stated at the de- 


partment, bul the members of the 
new unil are anxious to secure for 
the Government departments and 
ihe ‘Textile Institute the coopera- 


‘aon Of industry and trade, and have 
invited suggestions from all 
sons interested in any branch of the 
cotton industry, pointing out that 
the ihe work will be of 
benefit to the raw cotton and 
textile manufacturing trade, as well 
as to business in general, and to the 


per- 


of 


CoOLLOnN 


public, the last named benefitting 
from the reduced costs which will 
find their way back to the cotton 


grower and the consumer. 


Textile Industrial Institute 


Spartanburg is keenly interested 
in the Textile Industrial Institute, 
and announcement by President R. 
Burgess increase 
enroliment has been reeorded for the 
session which begins next week, will 
be pleasing to the  imstitution’s 
frends here. 


that a large 


Approximately 150 students will 
appear at the institution during the 
latter part of the week for classifi- 
cation, representing an iIn- 
per over last ses- 
enroliment. Three of the 
students this year are married men, 
determined to fit themselves more 
thoroughly for the business of life. 
The wives of two of these men also 
will be listed among seeking 
an education at the institute. 

The Textile Industrial Institute 
has a mission to perform. it oOccu- 
held in which invaluable ser- 
can be rendered, and with its 
curriculum expanded to correspond 
with that of a junior the 
institute is now equipped to carry 
on increasingly effectual work. 
There are thousands of employees 


fhese 


crease of 40 cent 


sions 


those 


pies a 


Vice 


college. 


in Southern cotton mills who are 
seeking opportunities for advance- 
ment, and Textile Industrial Insti- 
tute offers such opportunities. Men 
and women striving for a belated 
opportunity to attend school can 
avall themselves of such an oppor- 
tunity only when with it is com- 


bined the privilege of working while 
studying. For 


such ambitious per- 

sons the principle upon which the 

local institution is operated is pe- 
culiarly suitable. 

Kvery boy and every girl is en- 


Lilled to an opportunity to secure an 
education, and many have found 
extile Industrial Institute ideally 
adapted to their needs. Saxon, Ar- 
cadia and Beaumont Mills have ar- 
ranged to provide employment for 
all students who find it necessary to 
work While studying, and prospects 
for probably the satisfactory 
session in the school’s history are 
bright. Graduates of the institute 
are to be found in important posi- 
lions in the textile industry, as well 
as in other fields, and with its work 
placed upon a more. substantial 
footing, the school hopes to make 
iis achievements even more impres- 
sive. The institution has had its 
troubles, but it now seems that its 
path is to be smoother; and Spar- 
lanburg, in common with other 
friends of the school, is delighted 
that its sphere of usefulness is to be 
larger.—Spartanburg Herald. 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Bxamining 
Corps in the ‘United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Atterney 
Offices: 

Charlotte, N.C. Telephone 2173 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


“Quality and Service 
That Satishes’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
P. 0. Box 1875 
Telephone Main 0517 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 
The 


are lighter and stronger. 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 

Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wiits Veneer Ce., Richmend, Va. 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
_ FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


 SPINNE G RINGS 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. 


WHITIMS VILLE. MASS 


= 


Gastonia 
Belting Co., Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
Manufacturers 
Leather Belting 


Distributors 


Goodrich Rubber Belting 
and Hose 
Telephone 788 
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Piedmont Workers 


Gastonia Gazette.) 

A few weeks ago a group of 
Northern capitalists and = railroaa 
men came through this section on a 
irip of mspection. 
them was a publicity man, John F. 
Fennelly, who has lately written his 
impressions of the South in Com- 
merce and Finance. Mr. Fennelly's 
observations are of peculiar interest 
in this section, dealing as they do 
with the workers in the industrial 
plants of the South. 

“We visited huge manufacturing 
establishments.” he wrote. “We saw 
cigarettes being made hy the earload 
daily at Winston-Salem, we were 
overwhelmed by the vastness of the 
loom room m the Proximity Mill af 
(;reensboro, we learned of the start- 
ling developments of the hydro- 
electric power plants everywhere iT) 
the South. We were shown the 
wonderful strides being made in 
Southern furniture manufacture al 
High Point..the beautiful residential 
seclions of Charlotte, the new in- 
dustrial plants of Atlanta, the great 
steel rolling mills at Birmingham, 
and the majesty of the mountain 
country of eastern Tennessee. 

“In all this we were vastly im- 
pressed. Few of us had appreciated 
what a young and virile giant this 
new South really is, and how rapidly 
he is challenging the world for in- 
dustrial supremacy. But, in the 
Piedmont section of the Carolinas 
we saw something more than mere 
machinery, we saw something that 
caught at the heart-strings of every 
man of us, something to remember 
long after the sight and sound of 
the machines have been forgotten 
We looked into the faeces of the 
Piedmont workers and read there 
the future greatness of the South. 

“To see is to believe. Mere words 
cannot convey the inspiration which 
this writer received from looking 
into those faces. I went on the trip 
anxious to learn the truth about the 
Southern worker, because of the 
gruesome tales | had heard of in- 
dustrial feudalism in the South: 
tales of sweated child labor, of a 
semi-peonage of adults, heart- 
breaking hours and conditions of 
work for women. 


“I did not really expect, of course, 
lo tind such a state of affairs in the 
South. I had heard much of the 
improvements that have. been ef- 
fected during the past ten years, 
but | was not prepared to find that 
this reported amelioration has been 
understated rather than exaggerat- 
ed, 

“With this background of preju- 
dice in my mind, what I saw im the 
Piedmont was a positive revelation. 
In place of the half-starved, ill-clad 
laborers I had been led to expect, 
the workers of the Piedmont reveal- 
ed a picture of prosperous well- 
being that I had not thought possible 
in this machine age of ours. Wher- 
ever we went we saw the same fine 
specimens of young manhood and 
womanhood, alert, well-dressed, and 
with a look of youthful happiness 
about them that one is not accus- 
tomed to associate with the so- 
called slave of the machine. There 
was nowhere to be seen the dull, 
weary stare so characteristic of the 
factory worker, who fights a losing 
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battle with monotony, long hours, 
and with a wage standard at the 
bare margin of subsistence.” 


Berating the Stock Market 


Editorial from The Wall Street 
Journal. 

Realizing that in a period of con- 
fidence and cheap money, public 
sentiment is always most bullish al 
the top of a major bull market, 
nevertheless there is not much sense 
or usefulness in berating the mar- 
ket because tt does not now concern 
itself with developing tactors which 
may well become ultimately bear- 
ish. Business profits are by no 
means 80 rood us they were last 
year in many important groups. I 
may well be that we have too many 
eggs in one basket. 

However, if that basket happens 
to be the stock market, it is remark- 
ably well able to take care of itself. 
In the aggregate it is necessarily 
better informed than any of its 
critics, No one possesses more than 
a moderate percentage of all infor- 
mation on which the stock market 
moves, but the movement represents 
all that everybody knows aboul 
anything. When it becomes neces- 
sary to do so, the stock market can 
liquidate itself quicker and with 
greater safety than any other inter- 
est in the country, even including 
the most conservative banking. 

That is why it has so constantly 
proved a good barometer of busi- 
ness. There might well be other 
barometers and every economist! 
seems to have his favorite, from pig 
iron billets to bank loans. It will 
be admitted that railroad earnings 
ought to be a good indicator of the 
volume of real business doing. So 
long as the railroads continue to 
show freight car loadings of more 
than a million cars a week, it is 
clear that production is proceeding 
on ® large scale, while the very fact 
of movement, coupled with the 
small inventories anywhere, is a 
strong guarantee: against over-pro- 
duction. 

li was said in these columns re- 
cently that railroad stocks, in spite 
of an advance in the Dow Jones 
averages from 76.78 on August 4, 
1923, to 138.18 on June 6 of this year, 
were not necessarily inflated or 
even dangerously high so long as 
the net earnings available. or the- 
oretically available, for dividends 
represented something like 10 per 
cent of the price, while the actual 
dividends more than carried the 
stocks in brokers’ loans. 

But if railroad CUaPruings began to 
contract, that ratio would change 
rapidly. This in full recognition of 
the fact that the dividend policy has 
been most conservative. The margin 
behind the dividend is a factor by 
no means negligible, and any con- 
traction there might well make it- 
self felt in a recession in prices long 
before the average Wall Street com- 
inentator grasped its significance. 

It is clearly beside the point to 
speak of “excessive inflation of 
values at a time when values ought! 
to be shrinking in the stock market, 
or at best merely holding their 
own.’ One excellent way of losing 
money quickly is to tell the stock 
market what it ought to do. 


DEPENDENCE 


Profits in most manufacturing plants depend on 
the steady operation of production units. 

LEATHER BELTING is the most economical 
medium of power transmission, and directly contrib- 
utes to profit account. 

“AKRON” Leather Belting comprises all the va- 
rious types required in industry. Its super-strength, 
combined with flexibility and pulley gripping sur- 
face, insures maximum machine speeds at lowest 
transmission cost. 


Proper belt application is an engineering problem 
of vital importance, because it bears on production. 
“AKRON’”—“CASCADE” and “SPIN TWIST” 


brands have demonstrated practical economy in 
Textile Mills! 


Your orders are solicited 
Our guarantee protects your purchase 
We Ship Ouick! 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Direct Sales Representatives: 


L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 
P. O. Box No. 241 111-11th Street 
Greenville, S. C. Opelika, Ala. 


Moreland Size, Inc. 


“The Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bidg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S.C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. 
Framingham, Mass. Warp Tying Machines 
Greenville, S.C. Warp 

Automatic Spoolers 


Knotters 


_ High Speed Warpers 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


‘Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 

Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 


Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago ogy (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Phitadeiphia office: Drexel Building New England office: Middieton, Conn. 


Selling Agents for the following Mills: 


Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co, 
Weldon. N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill, No. 2, Woodruff, 8. C., 
Wabena Millis, Lexington, N. ©., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Tvills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills, 

artanbure, 8. C., Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., Hermitage Cotton Mills 

amden, 8. C., Mills Mill, Greenville, 8. C., Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C 
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Cotton Goods 


— 


New York.—The cotton 20o0ds mar- 
kets were considerably unsettled by 
the great advance in raw cotton 
Buying slowed down per- 
ceptlibly, although the total volume 
of business for the week was rather 
large. One large selling house re- 
ported that it had the largest busi- 
ness that it had experienced in 
vears. Following the sharp cofton 
rise, many mills withdrew prices 
until they can get a more detinite 
iiea of the cotton situation. Other 
mills made sharp advances in their 
price lists. some buvers were 
clinded to trade to the best advan- 
lage they could, while most of them 
were nol inclinded to increase pur- 
chases hecause of the advancing 

(perations for the week continued 
full and most mills are well sold 
ahead on many lines of print cloths, 
den.ms, some sheetings, drills, vari- 
ous lines of colored goods, and some 
lines of drills being sold tor delivery 
into the latter half of next month. 
Mills making fancy lines, including 
silk and rayon mixtures have secur- 
ed large orders for the spring sea- 


Prices, 


son 

Failure to agree upon a price 
basis has postponed buying of heavy 
cotton goods by the manutacturing 
trades for future delivery, and the 
ihe bulk of the business has been ih 
rather small lots that are wanted for 
prompt shipment. 

In the print clotns there were 
sales of 64x60s at 8c for spols and 
7%,¢ for later months. Tradmg on 
O8x72s was at for September 
and also October. On U0Ox48s fair 
sales were made at 7%e which was 
the lowest possible. Quick 80 squares 
sold for 11%ec and second hand at 
lie. Sales of 72x76s were al 10%c. 
A good many long cul 64x60s 
brought 9c and 68x72s in New York 
iow4ec. Trading on 7.15 vard was al 
8.20 vard 5%c; 27 Inch 64x60s 
64c; 6.60 yard 74c; 31% inch 
Buvers tried to tind 64x56s at &844c 
and were not sure wheiher they 
could be found at the price. Only 
a moderate business was reported In 
sheetings. which 
ran to oceastional [1,000 and 2,000 
pieces were covered on On 36 inch 
5.50 vard later were found at 7%e 
and 31 inch 4.50 yard at 8c. A few 
10 inch 5.00 yard sold at 8e and 
somewhal more was done on 40 inch 
yard at 74%c. Tinged 40 inch 5.-- 
vard were offered at 7% on contract. 
Sales of 40 inch 2.85 yard were al 
i2c; 40 inch 2.50 yvard 14c¢; 36 inch 


Scattered sales 


3.-- 12¢: 37 inch 3.50 vard 10%¢; 33 
inch 4.--vard 9% and on o6 Inch al 
ihe same price. 

The demand for cotton duck ts no! 
laking definite shape on a large! 
scale. Buvers are usually well cov- 
ered for some time to come and 
those who tlost their market con- 
linue of the impression that thes 
can afford to wait a while longer. 

More interest developed in the so- 
called rayon alpacas. The price situ- 
ation has aspects of irregularity, 
with mills tending to quote higher 
and at the same time reports of 
trading in second hands al slightly 
under general quotations. 

Business in various classes of 
plain and fancy goods last week 
again totaled substantially for some 
centers, While others experienced a 
slight slowing up. Lawns, voiles, 
pongees, plain and decorated alpa- 
cas, fancy shirtings, silk and cot- 
tons, curtain materials, all sold to 
some extent. 

For the 39-inch, 68x76, 4.25 vara 
three-leaf twills, 11 was paid for fair 
quantity: 11% 1s considered the tirm 
market for the 39-inch, 68x76, 4.00 
vard:; 10% considered the tirm mar- 
ket for the 39-inch, 68x76, 4.50 vard 
For 3t-inch, 64x100, 420 pocketing 
twills, 11% Was paid for a choice 
make, 

were renewed but fair 
quantities of the 90x60 carded broad- 
cloth for later delivery at 10%6c. 
some more were obtained at thal 
price in second hands, but the gen- 
eral market was holding firmly at 
ioO™% cents for some makes and it 
for others. The earded broadcloth 
situation has been irregular. Cer- 
fain users became more inclinded 
to buy forward deliveries, and while 
the interest developed into business. 
there were many instances where 
the buyer hesitated to pay the high- 
er prices being asked. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 6% 
Print cloths, 28-in.. 64x60s Ou 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 44 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s 
Garay goods, 39-in., 68x72s 9% 
(zray goods, 39-in., 80x80s if 

Brown sheetings, 3-vard 
Brown sh'tgs, 4-yd., 56x60 10% 
Brown sheetings, stand. 13% 
Tickings, 8-oz. 214e2a23 

Standard prints sh, 
Denims 17 

Staple ginghams, 27-in. gl, 


Kid finished cambrics 


Stoa 
Dress ginghams 


1456a16% 


811 Somerset Ave. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES 
Greenville, S. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is smramtaadaint the 
weight and circle is always correct, and that al! 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 
—Sou. Agents— 


Taunton, Mass. 


CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa—The rapid and 
eontinued advance in cotton prices 
has curbed varn trading during the 
week. Yarn consumers hav” been 
unwilling to follow the auvance and 
have continued to buy varus only as 
they actually need them. In sorme 
cases, where consumers have want- 
ed future delivery, their offers have 
been considerably lower thaa s;in- 
ners would accept. Spinners 
have advanced further with Lhe new 
cotton levels and the whole price 
situation is very strong, even though 
demand for yarn and actual sales 
have continued small. Some a.ills 
have refused to quote on inqgu.ries 
until they can get a more definite 
view of the cotton situation. Under 
present conditions, it is exccedimely 
difficull for buvers and spinners to 
reach a trading basis and both have 
heen inclined to mark time unt 
the situation shows signs of clear- 
ng up 
The knittme trades have been the 
est buyers. of carded varns. Al- 
ihough their purchases were usual- 
lv small. Weavers were not in the 


pi ices 


market except for small lots for 
prompt shipment. 
In a few instances, buyers have 


been willing to purchase yarns for 
delivery through September. Buy- 
ers, a few of them, have thrown 
off the waiting attitude due to the 
“upward trend of cotton values again 
ihis week, Recent advances have 
tended to cause a little worry with 
these buvers. On the other hand the 
rank and file of the consuming 
trade still hold aloof from the mar- 
ket deferring placing new business 
in anticipation of a turn in the mar- 
ket. At any rate, according to what 
the dealers say, most buyers appear 
will'ng to wait until the issuance of 
ihe next Government crop estimate 
ue September 8, tius iaking the 
‘isk of paying higher prices should 
ihe market react unfavorably to- 
ward them. As a result of the feel- 
ina expressed by the majority of 
consumers very little change in the 
fone of demand is expected during 
‘he next two weeks unless market 
conditions register a radical change 
before the next report. 

Prices on single combed yarns 
have been advanced shghtiy during 
ihe week, spinners having in 
erases moved their asking prices up 
|) levels nearer replacement values. 

Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


most 


%1 
10s 22 
33 
16s 34 
0s 36 
37 
"Hs 38 
41 
10s 51 
fie ex 53 
64 


40s 


Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, 
Two-ply. 


16s 
20s 
30s 
36s 
{0s 
50s 
60s 
70s 


0s 


10s 
12s 


l4s 


Southern Two-ply Skeins. 


Part Waste Insulating Yarn. 


1-ply 
and 4-ply 
and 3-ply 


Southern Single Chain Warps. 


Southern Single 


Southern Frame Cones 


Skeins. 


Etc.— 


Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 


Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist 
Skeins—Two-ply. 
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f From the Cotton to the Knitter” 


Copyrignted. 


American Yarn 
& Processing Company 


General Office 
MOUNT HOLLY - - NORTH CAROLINA 


SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 


of High Grade Combed and Carded Yarn for the 
Knitting and Weaving Trade. 


When you buy our yarns you are assured of getting 
the same quality at all times. A cardinal FEATURE 
of our QUALITY is the STAPLE, GRADE and 
CHARACTER of cotton used in spinning our yarns, 
these being as uniform as it is humanly possible 
throughout the season. Our Processing Plant is in 
charge of competent and thoroughly trained men in 
this special work. 


’ 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


910-11 Comercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 


CHICAGO 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
40-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


St. Louis 
San Francisco 


Chicago Baltimore 


Philadelphia 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


inquire for. Wire us your wants. 


COTTON BUYING SERVICE 
William & York Wilson, Inc. 


Webster & Wilson, Inc. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Cotton Brokers Representing Reliable Shippers 
We have perscnal representative in the West to find the cotton which miltis 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING | 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, WN. C. 
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Want Department 


Wanted 

General superintendent for cot- 
ton and silk hosiery mills (not 
full-fashioned). Must have un- 
blemished record and best cre- 
dentiais as to capability and re- 
liability. Fine opportunity for the 
right man. Address Hosrery, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 


To buy used Whitin and Howard 
& Bullovgh card flats. Write P. 
O. Box 460, Charlotte, N. C., quot- 
ing price and delivery. 


Wanted 
Young single man who is familiar 
with Rov Seout work and can 


leach small band composed 
junior bhovs and girls Must he 
good musician and interested tn 
Boy Scout work. If vou cannot 
furnish first-class references do 
not apply. H. M., care Southern 


Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 


Posilion as overseer of spinning 
and twisting or spooling, warping 
and winding. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Clean habits. Best of ref- 
erences. Address S. W., care Tex- 
file Bulletin. 
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Dixie Mercer wed Yarns 


gi ve 
Certified Sa tisfaction 


DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 
Spinners and 


mOHAT TANOOGAY~—. - ENNESSEE 


For Sale 
Robbins and of eyery ivpe 
and size with Fibre, Metal and 
Wooden lieads it hint it? ry and 


equipment of all kinds for vou 
business at very attractive prices 
Make known your needs by wri 


ing J. W. Si rn Textile 
Bulletin. 


Wanted 
To get in touch with a Textile 
Supply Representative that trav- 
els the State of Georgia. who will 
consider taking on another tex- 
tile account. P. O. Box 943. Green- 
ville. S. CG. 


For Sale 

i Atherton Single Beater Break: 

i Atherton Intermediate Picker, 
| kifson Finisher, 40-inch, | 
Providence bal Pati, 
spindle, 4 Gordan Ha Machines, 
hopper attached. Willinea Gotton 
Mills. Mametta, Gra 


Wanted 
To get in touch with a Textile 
Supply Representative that trav- 
els the State of Alabama, who will 
consider taking on another tex- 
tile account. P. O. Box 243, Green- 
ville. Ss. © 


Wanted 
To get m touch with a Textile 
Supply Representative that trav- 
els the State of Tennessee. who 
will consider taking on anothel 
textile account P, ©. Box 243. 
Gireenville, S. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


MERROW 


Registered Trade Mark 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


For use on all nines of Knitted and Woven articles, including Rayon 
Underwear, Corsets and Rubber Goods, Blankets, Hosiery, Bathing 


Suits. Sweaters. etc 


ASK ABOUT OUR NEW STYLE 60-ABB MACHINE 


For simultaneously. trimming and joining with a Flat Butted Seam the ends 
of Cotton, Woolen or Silk Piece Goods for Subsequent Processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN., U. &. A. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, alao Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
. Bristol, R. L. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, 


Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Dallas, Texas, Greenville, 8S. C.., 


Box 336. 
2016 N. Lamar St.., Phone 7104 
W. H. Gibson W. W. Greer 
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